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TERRE CHAMPION has said of Mi- 

chault le Caron, better known as 

“Michault Taillevent,” that he is 
one of the least known and most neglected 
of the poets of fifteenth-century France.' 
The titles of many of Taillevent’s poems 
are relatively familiar to students of the 
period; but the few individual texts which 
have been published are to be found in 
widely scattered works, often in editions 
devoted primarily to other poets.? Of all 
the works of this neglected poet, perhaps 
the most neglected are the Congié d’a- 
mours and the Bien allee, now published in 
complete form for the first time. These 
two poems, or rather these two series of 
ballades, are of a certain interest in their 
own right as love poems, as well as of 
some importance for an understanding of 
the personality and character of Michault 
Taillevent, whose Passe-temps Michault 
is, in spite of the oblivion into which it 
seems to have fallen, one of the most in- 

1 Pierre Champion, Histoire poétique du X V® stécle 
(Paris: H. Champion, 1923), I, 285. This chapter is 
the most extensive treatment of Taillevent yet to ap- 
pear. 

2 The list of Taillevent’s works, arranged more or 
less in chronological order by Champion, is as follows: 
Songe de la thoison d'or; La Destrousse Michault Taille- 
vent; an untitled poem describing a trip to Saint- 
Claude; Pauvre commun (a moralité); a fairly extensive 
poem on the siege of the city of Luxembourg, includ- 
ing La Pronostication de Luxembourg; Le Debat du cuer 
et de l'wil; a lai composed On the occasion of the death 
of the Comtesse de Charollais; Le Psaultier des vilains 
(as a counterpart to Chartier’s Breviaire des nobles); 
Le Regime de fortune; Le Congié d’amours; La. bien 
allee; L'’Ostel dolloureux d’amours with La Ressource et 


la reliefvement de l'ostel dolloureuz; and Le Passe-temps 
, Wichault. 


{Mopvern Puiioioey, August, 1944] 


teresting poetical works to emanate from 
the court of Philippe le Bon.’ 

Michault Taillevent, born probably be- 
tween 1400 and 1410, was a member of the 
household of the Burgundian duke, Phi- 
lippe le Bon. He bore the title of varlet de 
chambre and is referred to as a joueur de 
farces. This does not mean that he was an 
actor but rather that one of his functions 
was to stage and supervise those spectacu- 
lar entertainments of which the Duke was 
so fond. In other words, Michault was in 
the center of the social and literary life of 
the court, and he was thoroughly familiar 
with the amorous traditions and writings 
of the times, as is evident merely from the 
titles of some of his poems. He apparently 
enjoyed a certain intimacy with his 
seigneur, and it is probable that, from time 
to time, Taillevent was called upon to per- 
form secret and dangerous missions of a 
nature to be intrusted to none but the 
surest of adherents. I"ew details of his per- 
sonal life are known. About the surest fact 
concerning him is that he was already 
dead in September, 1458, having died 
probably in the course of that same year. 

The two poems which we are consider- 
ing here were, in all likelihood, written 
when Taillevent was fairly well along in 


3 T intend to publish, as soon as circurmstances per- 
mit, a critical edition of the Passe-temps from numer- 
ous manuscripts. The edition made in Swedish by 
Malmberg (Upsala, 1877) is not only rare and out of 
date but also based on only two manuscripts. 
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years, that is, over thirty-five.‘ Whether 
he was considerably older than that is 
problematical. Champion speaks of the 
Passe-temps Michault, which was almost 
certainly posterior to these two poems, as 
having been written after Taillevent had 
reached the age of fifty. But Taillevent 
died about 1458, which fact would place 
the date of composition of the Passe- 
temps as somewhere between 1450 and 
1455 or even later. However, if, as has 
been argued, Pierre de Hauteville was the 
author of the Confession et testament de 
V’amant trespassé de dueil, and of the in- 
ventory of the lover’s goods which is found 
in one of the versions, then this date of 
1450-55 is impossible: Pierre de Haute- 
ville died in 1448, and the Passe-temps 
Michault is mentioned among the books 
belonging to the lover.® But still, if Taille- 
vent felt himself as debilitated and senile 
at thirty as did Villon, the point of view 
expressed in the Congié d’amours and in 
the Bien allee is understandable even ear- 
lier than 1450. Whatever the date of the 
poems may be, the author speaks of love 
as might a man whose amorous years have 
passed and who looks back upon them 
with mild regret, with jealousy, and with 
cynicism. 

There is but one manuscript source for 
these series of ballades, the manuscript of 
the Bibliothéque de lV Arsenal, No. 3521.° 


‘Francois Vilion and others speak of themselves 
as old men at the age of thirty. 


5 For the various aspects of this question of Pierre 
de Hauteville as author of the Confession et testament, 
etc., cf. Jardin de plaisance, ed. Piaget et Droz (SATF) 
(1924), II, 305-18; A. Piaget, ‘‘La belle dame sans 
mercy et ses imitations,’’ Romania, XXXIV (1905), 
416-28, where he dates the Contre passe-temps Mi- 
chault of Pierre Chastellain (Vaillant) as of 1440—a 
date which may be early; Champion, II, 123; and 
Winthrop H. Rice, The European ancestry of Villon's 
satirical testaments (‘‘Syracuse University mono- 
graphs,'’ Vol. I (Syracuse, N.Y., 1941]), pp. 192-207. 
Champion (I, 340) dates the Contre passe-temps Mi- 
chault of Vaillant as about 1450, and this, too, would 
tend to date Taillevent’s work as earlier than 1450. 


* This MS is a collection of forty-two items, both 
verse and prose, containing works of many authors. In 
addition to several poems of Taillevent, there are 
found works of Alain Chartier, Georges Chastelain, 
Baudet Harenc, Achilles Caulier, Pierre Michault 
(formerly confused with Michault Taillevent), and 


Winturop H. Rice 








The Congié d’amours is found in folios 
246'-248’, six ballades, one to a page; the 
Bien allee follows immediately, folios 
249"-252', seven ballades, one to a page. 
The order of composition of the poems 
(not of the individual ballades) is indicated 
by the author, as is also the fact that they 
were composed in fairly close succession, 
for we find in the opening ballade of the 
Bien allee (vss. 1-3): 

Je, Michault, pour aultre party 

Tenir, ay prins nouvellement 

Congié d’amours ... . 


But the second poem is not a simple con- 
tinuation of the first. The tone of the Con- 
gié d’amours seems to be somewhat more 
bitter, more sarcastic, and at the same 
time less meditative than that of the Bien 
allee. Mythological and legendary allu- 
sions are more numerous in the former, re- 
flections on the significance of the allu- 
sions are more prevalent in the latter. It 
should be noted, furthermore, that these 
two poems were closely associated in the 
poet’s own mind. This is indicated at the 
end of the Bien allee, where, in the second 
part of the double envoi, Taillevent begs 
to be left in peace in his old age: 

Seigneurs, Michault a prins congié 

D’amours, pour ce qu’il ne puet mais, 

Et sa bien allee payee. 

On le doit bien laissier en paix. 


Each poem, then, would seem to serve its 
own particular function, while at the same 
time it forms a part of an indissoluble 
whole. 

The versification is reasonably correct. 
There are a few lines in which the syllable 
count is either seven or nine, instead of the 


Pierre Chastellain dit Vaillant. The MS contains, 
among other poems, La belle dame sans mercy and a 
good many of the poems deriving from it and studied 
by Piaget in his series of articles on ‘‘ La belle dame sans 
mercy et ses imitations,’’ Romania, XXX (1901), 22— 
48 and 317-51; XXXI (1902), 315-49; XXXIII 
(1904), 179-208; XXXIV (1905), 375-428 and 559- 
602. The MS is of paper, bound in red morocco, with 
295 fols., plus fols. A-D containing tables. The 
writing is of the fifteenth century. 
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usual eight; but in all of the cases except 
one there is a logical explanation or satis- 
factory correction. There is some varia- 
tion in the way in which the poet counts 
-i- and -u- in contact with a following 
vowel; the combinations are sometimes 
monosyllabic, sometimes dissyllabic. It 
has not been felt necessary to indicate all 
these cases, but a few special ones are 
marked. 

In the footnotes accompanying the text 
are offered such remarks as may help in 
the complete understanding of the allu- 
sions, the form or the meaning of words, 
etc. The following sigla are used: C, Con- 
gié d’amours; BA, Bien allee; G, Gode- 
froy’s Dictionnaire, etc.; StP, LaCurne de 
Sainte-Palaye’s Dictionnaire, etc.; ML, 
Meyer-Liibke, Etymologisches Wérterbuch; 
Roman numerals refer to ballades, arabic 
numerals to lines; [ ] indicate additions to 
the text of words or letters not found in 
the manuscript. 


[LE CONGIE D’AMOURS’] 
fol. 246° 
... amans malades 
Cy apres d’amours le congié, 
En la forme de six ballades, 
Par Michault fait et abregié. 


[PREMIERE BALLADE] 
Puis l’image Pinalion® 
Devant laquelle il souspira, 
Ne puis le temps Deucalyon 
Et sa belle femme Pira,® 4 
La court d’amours tant n’empira 
Qu’a present, quy ses fais carculle,!° 
Et croy qu’a nient l’amer yra, 
Pour ce qu’en amours foy n’a nulle. 8 


A la Fontaine le Lion" 
Tisbé jadis prez depecha, 


7 This title is not given in the MS. At some time 
the pages of the MS were trimmed too closely at the 
top so that part of the first line of the titular quatrain 
is missing. 

8 Pygmalion. 

* Deucalion and Pyrrha, the Grecian counterparts 
of Noah and his wife. 

10 Carculle = calcule; cf. G, s.v. ‘‘calculement."’ 

11 Although the Ovidian story does not mention the 
name of the fountain, Taillevent has apparently so 





Two Poems or MICHAULT TAILLEVENT 


Pour amer sans rebellion 

Piramus ou son cuer ficha 12 
Qui mort pour elle se percha, 

Com cilz qui d’amer ne reculle. 

Mais telz fais n’avindrent piescha, 

Pour ce qu’en amours foy n’a nulle. 16 


On voit regner contre Sanson 

La cruaulté de Dalida, 

La desloyaulté de Jason 

Contre Medee qui l’ayda. 20 
Qui parle de ces fais, hide!? a. 

C’est grant dommage qu’on ne brulle 
Telz amans partout, cha et la, 

Pour ce qu’en amours foy n’a nulle. 24 


Prince, en la fin le temps venra, 
Nonobstant promesse ou cedulle, 

Que loyaulté on ne tenra, 

Pour ce qu’en amours foy n’a nulle. 28 


fol. 246v SECONDE BALLADE!® 


Pour bien et loyaulment amer, 

On se met en mains grans perilz. 
Leandre s’en noya en mer, 

Et la fut perduz et periz; 4 
Et par Helaine et par Paris 

Fut destruyte Troye la grant. 

Pourtant, mais qu’il ne vous desplaise, 

Qui veult, sy soit d’amer en grant, 8 
Je ne veul amer qu’a mon aise. 


He! Me iroye je desesperer, 

Comme ces amans de jadis, 

Moy complaindre ne souspirer 12 
Aprez l’amoureux paradis? 

Tous telz fais me sont interdis. 

Je n’iray plus d’amer morant!!4 

Assez m’est se j’acolle et baise. 16 
Quant est a my, au demourant, 

Je ne veul amer qu’a mon aise. 


J’ay eu du doulx et de l’amer 
En amours jusques aux surcilz. 20 


closely associated the lion with the fountain that he 
gives it this name. 

12 Hide = horreur, effroi (G); frayeur, épouvante 
(StP). 

13In C, the even-numbered ballades have three 
strophes of nine lines rhyming ababbcdcd, and an envoi 
of four. The odd-numbered ballades of C and all seven 
of BA are typical in their rhyme scheme: ababbcbc. 


14 Taillevent, like so many other poets of the day, 
looks upon himself as being, or as having been, an 
amant martyr. 











Je m’ay vollu amy clamer, 

Requerant graces et mercis, 

Dont j’ay esté peu enrichis 

Des dames comme fin amant, 24 
Et pour ce fait, par saint Nicaise,'® 

De ceste heure a Dieu les comant. 

Je ne veul amer qu’a mon aise. 


Prince, je vous en diray tant: 28 
Qui veult, se s’en courche ou repaise, 
Comment qu’il soit d’ore en avant.!® 

Je ne veul amer qu’a mon aise. 


fol. 247" 
Ainsi comme fist Orpheiis 
Jadis, maint amans ne font mie; 
Le portier d’Enfer, Cerberus, 
Endormy a sa chalemie.!” 4 
Et reve Erudice'® s’amie, 
Que nuit et jour il acclamoit 
En pleurs comme amant qui larmie, 
Pour ce que loyaulment l’amoit. 8 


iij®° BALLADE 


Tous les dyables furent deceuz 

Quant ilz oyrent l’armonie 

D’Orpheiis, qui contre et dessus 

Jouoit par tresgrant melodie. 12 
Que voullez vous que je vous dye? 
S’amie que il requeroit 

Luy rendirent a ceste fie,’ 

Pour ce que loyaulment I’amoit. 16 


Que dirons nous de Narcisus, 

Qui sa char ot en bois nourrie? 

On ne puet dire, par Jhesus, 

Qu’amours a sur tous seignourie, 20 
Car Echo, la dame jolie, 

Se mist, qui honte ne cremoit,?° 

De Narcisus en la baillie, 

Pour ce que loyaulment |’amoit. 24 


Prince, une dame qui salie*! 
Si avant, faire ne le doit. 


1 Par saint Nicaise, ‘sorte de jurement’’ (G). St. 
Nicaise was a bishop of Rieims and a martyr of the 
fifth century. 

16 MS, doresenavant. Without the correction, the 
line has nine syllables. 

17 Chalemie = chalumeau, a rustic musical instru- 
ment similar to the flute. 

18 Eurydice. 19 Fie = foi (StP). 

20 Cremoit = craignait (StP). 

2! Salie, a subjunctive of salir, variant of saillir (G, 
VII, 287)? This would give the meaning, ‘‘A lady who 
is so forward..... " Another possibility is s’alie, 
meaning s'engager, se lier, but the phrase si avant of 
the next line does not fit so well with it in meaning. 


Winturop H. Rice 





Mais elle fist, c’estoit?? folie, 
Pour ce que loyaulment |’amoit. 28 


fol. 247 
Orpheiis** jadiz se party, 
Et s’amie requerre alla 
En Enfer, mais il la perdy 
Tost aprez, on scet bien cela. 4 
Et que vault amer cha et la, 
Et puis perdre de sy legier, 
Ainsy qu’une*‘ chose soudaine 
S’amie? C’est pour enragier! 8 
Je n’en puis [plus] prendre la paine! 


iiij@ BALLADE 


Et Narcisus, en tel party, 

En son temps d’amours abusa, 

Car d’orgueil fut sy bien party 12 
Que l’amour Equo refusa. 

Mais amours en droit en usa, 

Car pour amer le fist noyer 

Aprez son umbre en la fontaine. 16 
Ainsi amer fait annoyer. 

Je n’en puis plus prendre la paine! 


Jamais sans paine et sans soussy 

Ne sont amans,—e’est de pieca,— 20 
Ne sans merancolie aussy; 

Car les ungz vont puis cha puis la 

Pour ung regard qu’on leur lancha, 

Et les autres pour ung baisier 24 
Se mettent a la grosse alaine. 

Celles amours sont a laissier: 

Je n’en puis plus prendre la paine! 


Prince, pour l’amour du dangier 28 
Qui est en amours, nerf ne vaine 

N’ay quy y tendra, au vray jugier.”° 

Je n’en puis plus prendre la paine! 


fol. 248° 
Amours a partout grant vertu, 
Et par sus toutes gens domine. 


v® BALLADE*® 


22 Possibly a scribal error for ceste. 

23 Orpheus seems to have been a favorite with 
Taillevent. He uses him (C, III, 1-16) as an example 
of the faithful lover, and here as an example of one who 
has loved too well. Orpheus receives more attention 
from Taillevent than any other individual, even Nar- 
cissus. 

24 MS, que une. 

2 There is no question as to the correctness of this 
reading, which gives a nine-syllable line. Elision of 
quy and y, unusual as such an elision would be, would 
make the line octosyllabic. 

26 This whole page has an ink blotch running from 
the upper right-hand corner diagonally down through 
the middle of the text, making some of the readings 
very difficult and uncertain. 
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Genievre,?’ femme au roy Artu, 

Laquelle fut dame et royne, 4 
Lancelot du Lac sans ruyne (?) 

Jadis furent de ses eslus. 

Se tu ne scez ceste couvine, 

Les povoirs d’amors n’as pas lus. 8 


Pluto, le dieu d’Enfer en fu 

Picquié de l’amoureuse espine 

Jadis quant en flambe et en fu 

Porta s’amie Proserpine, 12 
Et qu’il luy bailla la saisine 

De tous les infernaulx pallus. 

Tu n’ez qu’un asne qui busine!?* 

Les povoirs d’amors n’as pas lus. 16 


Et, au demourant, que veulz tu 

Que plus je te die en plevine??° 

Ne furent pas aussy vestu 

De ceste peau—or |’adevine*°— 20 
Tristran et Yseut la meschine, 

Ovide*! et Sardinapalus? 

A ce que je voy en ton signe, 

Les povoirs d’amors n’as pas lus. 24 


27 MS Geneve. 


28 Businer, ‘“‘to blow the trumpet.”’ Cf. G, s.v. 
‘*buisiner’’ and ML, s.v. ‘‘bucinare.’’ In the Roman de 
la rose (ed. Langlois), IV, 203, the word is used to 
signify the sound made by the elephant: 


Jamais ne porterait chastel 

Olifanz seur sa haute eschine, 

Qui de son nés trompe e boisine ... 
(vss. 17808-10). 


The Spanish verb rebuznar, ‘‘to bray,’’ as of donkeys, 
is, of course, exactly the same usage as we have here. 


2° Plevine, ‘‘promise, troth, guarantee’’ (G and StP, 
s.v. ‘‘plevine, plevir’’). 


3° The blot running across the strophe is worst at 
this spot, and the reading here given is not sure. How- 
ever, the transcription as given makes the least non- 
sense of any that seem possible. It is a sort of admoni- 
tion to the reader to make his own guess about the 
situation and was inserted, perhaps, simply to fill out 
the line and the rhyme. 


31 What the name of Ovid is doing in this list of 
unhappy lovers is not clear. This may be another case 
of association, as seen above in C, I, 9 and n. 11. The 
transfer here is from the association of Ovid with the 
question of love—always unhappy to Taillevent—to 
Ovid as such a lover. Then, too, it may be a reference 
to the pseudo-Ovid, author of several medieva! Latin 
poems, who describes his unfortunate loves in some of 
them (cf. Richard de Fournival, La Vieille ou les der- 
niéres amours d’Ovide, poéme francais du XIV® siécle 
traduit du latin par Jean Lefévre, ed. H. Cocheris 
(Paris: Aubry, 1861]; K. Bartsch, Albrecht von Hal- 
berstadt und Ovid im Mittelalter (Leipzig: Basse, 1861], 
p. xii; and E. K. Rand, Ovid and his influence (Boston: 
Jones, 1925], pp. 141-43). One anecdote (Rand, p. 
141) shows Ovid playing the part of Joseph and 
Augustus’ wife, Livia, playing that of Potiphar's wife; 
this is given as the reason for Ovid’s banishment from 
Rome. For another example of association cf. below, 
BA, III, 6 and n. 37. 


Two Poems or MIcHAULT TAILLEVENT 








Prince, pour savoir la doctrine 

De Cupido et de Venus, 

Va a l’escolle, tost, chemine! 

Les povoirs d’amors n’as pas lus. 28 


fol. 248” 
Maint one esté d’amours honnis. 
Yo en vache fut miiee, 
Et d’amer moru Adonis 
Ou geron de Venus |’amee. 4 
Pasiphe en fut mal renommee. 
Et pourtant donc*? que mainte gent 
Ont receut mainte laide fronche 
Par amours en bon essient, 8 
Sy prens congié et s’y renonce. 


Vj® BALLADE 


Amours, encore je le dis, 

A fait mainte layde assemblee. 

Venus de Vulcanus jadis 12 
En fut aveucques Mars trouvee, 

Dont elle fut fort reprouvee, 

Pour ce que le fait n’estoit gent. 

Et puis que ces fais cy m’anonce 16 
Paine d’amer, incontinent 

Sy prens congié et s’y renonce. 


Plus d’amours ne de ses delis 

Ne veul. Ma leesse est finee. 20 
Je ne quiers que repos de lis, 

Et dormir longue matinee. 

Ma char a esté matinee 

Assés d’amours en mon jouvent, 24 
Et pourtant qu’au marc et a l’once** 

Ses denrees trop chier me vent, 

Sy prens congié et s’y renonce. 


Prince, je suis, quant a present, 28 
Aussy amoureux q’une ronce, 

Dont, pour estre d’amer exempt, 

Sy prens congié et s’y renonce. 


Prince, de degré en degré, 

Quel temps qu’il face, froit ou chault, 
Pour vo plaisir, prenez en gre 

Le Congié d’amours de Michault.*4 


32 MS, dont. 


33 This expression, au marc et a l'once, is found in 
neither G nor StP. The marc and the once were both 
measures of weight, especially for coinage (cf. German 
mark), the former being eight times as heavy as the 
latter. The translation here might read: ‘‘And because, 
in large quantities and small, love has sold me its 
goods at too high a price, etc."’ 

34 This last quatrain stands as a sort of envoi to the 
whole poem; it is a device which the poet repeats at 
the end of BA. 








fol. 249” 








[LA BIEN ALLEE DE MICHAULT] 
fol. 249° 


S’ensuit en ce present cayer 

La bien allee de Michault, 
Laquelle a amours veult payer, 
Pour ce que d’amer ne luy chault. 


[PREMIERE BALLADE] 
Je, Michault, pour aultre party 
Tenir, ay prins nouvellement 
Congié d’amours, et suis party 
D’amer tellement quellement. 
Mais encores semblablement, 
Je veul payer ma bien allee 
A amours, car presentement 
J’ay d’amours toute ma saoullee. 


Je dy d’amours, quant est a my, 
Qui n’aime, il ne pert pas granment. 
Penelope oncques n’ot amy, 

Ne daigna amer nullement: 

Ulixes sy non a tourment, 

Et d’amours froide et engellee. 

Et pour ces causes vraiement 

J’ay d’amer toute ma saoullee. 


Phellis par amours se pendy, 
Sans desserte et sans jugement, 
Pour Demophon qu’elle attendy 
Oultre son gre trop longuement. 
Et Demophon piteusement, 
Quant il la trouva estranglee, 
Ploura; par quoy finablement 
J’ay d’amer toute ma saoullee. 


Prince, qui aime il s’en repent. 
Cleopatra en fut navree. 

Pour ce que tel mal en deppend, 
J’ay d’amer toute ma saoullee. 


SECONDE BALLADE 
Tel se complaint du fait d’amer 

Quy n’a cause de s’en dolloir, 

Et doit il plaindre ung pou d’amer, 
Pour avoir dame a son voulloir? 
Nesnil! Non! Ne luy doit challoir 
S’amours ung pou trop dure le maine, 
Car par tant il puet estre l’oir 

Des biens qu’amours a en demaine. 


Maint dient, sans restituer, 

Mal d’amours tourne en desespoir. 
Mais quoy! Quy son chien veult tuer, 
La raige luy met sus, pour voir. 


Winturop H. 
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S’un amant n’a tost son voulloir, 

Fault il pour ce qu’il s’en demaine 

Et qu’il desdie main et soir 

Des biens qu’amours a en demaine? 16 


Le bien qu’on* a par desirer 

Et ou on met paine a l’avoir, 

Vault mieulx, a tout considerer, 

Que bien sans paine recevoir. 20 
Celuy s’en doit bien percevoir 

Quy mercy a aprez sa paine, 

Car c’est [le] principal avoir*® 

Des biens qu’amours a en demaine. 24 


Prince, je vous fais assavoir 

Que nulz en ceste vie humaine 

Ne scet la paine concevoir 

Des biens qu’amours a en demaine. 28 


fol. 250° 


On scet assez, en pluiseurs lieux, 

Bien d’amours comment il en va. 
Virgille, qui fut moult soubtieulx, 

Le povoir d’amours esprouva; 4 
Mais enfin trompé s’en trouva 

De Liegart, quant il l’eut amee. 

Puis que son sens ne le saulva, 

D’amer n’ay plus la teste enflee.*” 8 


iij® BALLADE 


Aristote, a sens ententieux, 

De son sens aussy mal usa 

Encontre amours, car il fu tieulx 
Qu’amours par amer |’abusa. 12 
Menalope |’en chevaucha, 

Comme ung coursier ou haquenee.** 


% MS, que on. 


% The addition of the le is obviously necessary both 
for the meter and for the sense. 


37 The reference in this strophe is to the famous 
apocryphal episode of Virgil and the basket. For the 
many ramifications and forms of this legend cf. John 
W. Spargo, Virgil the necromancer (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1934), chap. v (‘‘Virgil in the 
basket"), pp. 136-99. Of the several ladies, in the 
different versions, who left Virgil suspended in the 
basket outside the window, none bears% name even 
vaguely reminiscent of Liégart. Did Taillevent invent 
the name? This may well be another instance of nam- 
ing through association, for it is possible that the ver- 
sion of the story known to our poet from the north 
was that of Jean d’'Outremeuse, composed at Liége 
about 1400. The name Liégart may have been formed 
on the root of Liége. In one version, the Virgil story 
(cf. Spargo, p. 162) is brought into contact with the 
legend of Aristotle ridden by Phyllis, used by Taille- 
vent in the second strophe of this ballade (cf. n. 38). 


38 Reference to the Lai d’Aristote of Henri d’An- 
deli. There is a fairly extensive bibliography of litera- 
ture on this Aristotelian legend in Spargo, pp. 381-82. 
Spargo does not, however, mention the edition of the 
Lai d’ Aristote by A. Héron (Rouen, 1880) (cf. Ro- 
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Pour ces cas advenus piecha, 
D’amer n’ay plus la teste enflee. 16 


Se noble n’est, ne sy gentieulx, 

Ne sy saige, je dis cela, 

Quy ne soit au bout des courtieulx,** 
Rataint, quant amours au dos a. 20 
Par la chemise qu’endossa, 

Hercule ot sa char brullee, 

Quant amours tout ce luy brassa.*° 
D’amer n’ay plus la teste enflee. 24 


Prince, amours, ung jour quy passa, 

Me vendy trop chier sa denree.*! 

Or se gard quy a garder s’a.*” 

D’amer n’ay plus la teste enflee. 28 


fol. 250” 


Les biens d’amours sont si haultains 
Qu’on ne les sauroit extimer. 

Pour tant, s’on n’est seur ne certains 
D’avoir mercy par bien amer, 4 
On ne doit point amours blamer, 

Mais, en servant de corps et d’ames, 

De bien en mieulx continuer 

A l’onneur d’amours et des dames. 8 


iiij@ BALLADE 


Posé qu’on soit au cuer attains 

Du mal d’amours que fait pasmer, 

Ou qu’on en soit palles et tains, 

Doit on decha et dela mer 12 
Cremir la paine ne |’amer, 


mania, XI, 137-40) or the discussion of the fabliau 
found in several places in Bédier’s Les Fabliaur (5th 
ed.; Paris: E. Champion, 1925), esp. pp. 204-12, where 
Bédier finds an Indian counterpart in the Panchatan- 
tra. The name of the lady concerned is generally given 
as Phyllis; and where Taillevent found the name Me- 
nalope is not clear. 


39 Courtieulz, ‘‘petite cour ou jardin de campagne 
fermé de haies’’ (G). StP (s.v. ‘‘cortil’’) points up the 
meaning here by citing an old legal axiom: ‘Ii y a un 
vieux axiome de droit qui dit que ‘cil est assez present 
qui est és cortils.’’’ Here, étre au bout des courtieulz 
might mean ‘“‘to be in the background, to be present 
but of no importance.’’ Therefore, according to Taille- 
vent, if a lover is not noble, genteel, or wise, he is 
relegated to the background in so far as love is con- 
cerned. 


4° Brasser = comploter, machiner (StP). G’s mean- 
ing of labourer is not satisfactory. 


41 Do these repeated references to a dearly paid 
price (C, VI, 26) and the statement that the author 
will no longer be an amant martyr (C, II, 15), as well 
as the general donnée of the poems, indicate some un- 
fortunate love affair rather than a mere following of 
contemporary tradition? 


42T.e., qui a a se garder. 


Two Poems or MIcHAULT TAILLEVENT 





Ne ressongnier* les ardans flammes? 
Nesnil! II fault tout endurer 
A l’onneur d’amours et des dames. 16 


Dangier, quy est rudes villains, 

Fait les amans plaindre et clamer. 

Pour ce le hez et envis** l’aims. 

Mais quoy! S’on se voulloit ensmer,*® 20 
Il se fault contre luy armer 

D’Espoir en lieu de piece a lames, 

Et de l’escu de Beauparler,** 

A l’onneur d’amours et des dames. 24 


Prince, sans blecier n’entamer, 

On doit amer, et, sans nulz blasmes, 
Faire ballades et rimer 

A l’onneur d’amours et des dames. 28 


fol. 251° v® BALLADE 


En amours a moult dur chemin.“ 

Mains en sont mors de mort villaine, 
Qui sont escrips en parchemin. 

Car de Vergy la Chastelaine 4 
Fut d’amours prinse par la laine,** 

Dont ne pot de mort eschapper. 

Pour ce, tant qu’aye poux n’alaine, 

On ne m’y saura atraper. 8 


Par force ama jadis Tarquin, 

Dont perdy Romme et le demaine, 

Et Lucresse s’en mist a fin, 

Et hors de ceste vie humaine ... 12 
49 

Par Tarquin quy ne le voult fraper.* 

A telle mort laide et soudaine 

On ne m’y saura atraper. 16 


43 Ressongnier = craindre, redouter (StP, s8.v. ‘‘re- 
soignier’’). 

44 Envis = malgré soi, &@ contre-ceur, de mauvaise 
grace, dificilement (G and StP). 

4 Ensmer = fendre (StP). 

46 That Taillevent was an expert in the romantic 
allegorizing of love, so popular in his day and since the 
Roman de la rose, is proved by his poems on the Ostel 
dolloreux d’amours. 

47 MS, moult de dur chemin. The de which renders 
the line hypermetric is unnecessary for the sense. 

48 Laine = lange = langueur (G, s.v. ‘‘lange’’). 

49 A line in -aine is missing entirely from the MS 
with no space left to indicate omission on purpose. 


50 This is the oneirregular line for which no possible 
correction is apparent. Perhaps, if the preceding line 
were present, there would be a clue to suggest that ne 
might be omitted. Also, as it stands, the reference of 
le is unknown, so that no conclusions can be drawn 
from that either. 














Amours est comme le daulphin 

Quy les poissons aprez soy maine, 

Et leiir joue d’un tour fin, 

Car il en repaist la ballaine. 20 
Aussi amours sa queue traine 

Pour les amans qu’il veult tromper. 

Mais de peur d’avoir malle estrenne, 

On ne m’y saura atraper. 24 


Prince, mener vueil vie saine; 

D’amours ne me veul plus copper,®! 

Non plus qu’a moy noyer en Saine. 

On ne m’y saura atraper. 28 


fol. 251” 
Pour tout conclurre et le sac clorre,® 
Mains amans, en leurs jeusnes jours, 

Ont acquis nom, honneur et gloire 
Ou joyeulx service d’amours, 4 
Tout partout, en ville et en bours, 
Mais nulz n’a le cuer franc ne fin, 
Ains recrieJans, lasse et rebours,** 
S’il n’aime jusques en la fin. 8 


vj® BALLADE 


Nul n’est digne, et fust Ysodoire,*4 

En tous lieux et en toutes cours, 

D’avoir triomphe ne victoire 

S’il ne combat bien es estours, 12 
Et aussy es amoureux tours. 

Nul n’est digne, soir ne matin, 

D’avoir de Mercy le secours, 

S’il n’aime jusques en la fin. 16 


Amours embellit et decore 

Celuy quy aime tout son cours, 

Et fait plus vaillament encore 

Que d’assaillir chasteaulx ne tours. 20 
S’il conequeste en paine et en plours 
Mercy, tant vault mieulx son butin. 

Pas n’acquiert couronne de flours, 

S’il n’aime jusques en la fin. 24 


Prince, ung amant pour ces labours 
On ne doit loer par chemin, 


51 Copper = étre coupable (StP, s.v. ‘‘coulpe’’). 


52 Note that throughout this ballade, rhyme a varies 
between -o(r)re and -oire. 

53 This line would lack one syllable without the 
-e- in recreans, needed also to make the spelling cor- 
rect. The word means épuisé. Lasse = lache; re- 
bours = malpropre, maladroit. 

54 Probably the name of St. Isidore used simply 
for the sake of the rhyme. 


WIntuHRop H. 
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A son de trompe et de tambours, 
S’il n’aime jusques en la fin. 28 


fol. 252° 
Quant ung amant va a declin, 
Et qu’il a sa saison passee, 
Posé qu’il ait esté enclin 
A amer, s’amour est cassee, 4 
Et des dames fort refusee. 
C’est la maniere, c’est la guise! 
Cure n’en a dame rusee, 
Pour ce qu’il a la barbe grise. 8 


Vij® BALLADE 


Entre dames, soir ne matin, 

N’a que faire, pour belle entree, 

Ung tel amant, par saint Martin, 

Car chose ne fait quy agree. 12 
S’il veult dansser, dame est lassee; 

S’il veult baisier, on le desprise; 

S’il veult acoller, on le bee, 

Pour ce qu’il a la barbe grise.® 16 


Et que sera, par saint Lievin,** 

Ung amant, ou joye est fuiee? 

Laissee l’amer, se tiengne au vin, 

S’ait bouteille bien avinee;*’ 20 
Et se tiengne, au froit de l’annee, 

Vestu d’une robe de frise, 

Au feu, delez la cheminee, 

Pour ce qu’il a la barbe grise. 24 


Prince, a la court jamais celee 

Ne soit ceste ceuvre, mais aprise. 

C’est de Michault la Bien Allee, 

Pour ce qu’il a la barbe grise. 28 


Seigneurs, Michault a prins congié 
D’amours, pour ce qu’il ne puet mais, 
Et sa bien allee payee. 

On le doit bien laissier en paix. 


Syracuse UNIVERSITY 


58 This whole ballade, but especially this strophe, is 
a touching expression of the hopelessness and of the 
folly of senile love. 


86 Probably St. Lebwin, bishop and martyr of the 
seventh century. He was an Irish priest sent to Flan- 
ders and martyred there about 650 (cf. The book of 
saints (London, 1921]). There is another St. Lebuin 
or Liafwin, a German of the tenth century; but, from 
the locale of the Irishman’s apostolate, he seems the 
more probable reference. 


57 Avinée = rouge (G) and, by extension, pleine de 
vin (cf. StP, s.v. “‘aviner’’ = fournir de vin). 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE NOCTES AMBROSIANAE 


RALPH M. WARDLE 


Morgan Odoherty, the liveliest of 

Blackwood’s mythical contributors, 
allegedly met at Ambrose’s Tavern in 
Edinburgh for a convivial discussion of 
topics of the day. Their conversation was 
recorded verbatim—or so the editors 
claimed—and published as the first of the 
Noctes Ambrosianae. So successful was the 
paper that it became a regular feature; 
and for thirteen years the sporadic meet- 
ings of North, Odoherty, Timothy Tick- 
ler, the Ettrick Shepherd, and their guests 
were set down—supposedly in shorthand 
on the spot—for the edification of Black- 
wood readers. In the course of those thir- 
teen years the conversation touched upon 
practically every topic of contemporary 
interest. Literary, political, and personal 
problems were raised and settled—occa- 
sionally not without a rumpus but usually 
in the manner of well-bred Tory gentle- 
men. As a result the Noctes succeeded in 
embalming conservative opinion of the 
twenties and thirties in its own juice and, 
incidentally, in preserving for later stu- 
dents a vivid likeness of contemporary 
men and manners. 

The authorship of the later Noctes was 
recorded in “Blackwood’s contributors’ 
book,” the publisher’s manuscript record 
of all contributions to the magazine, be- 
ginning with the issue of January, 1826. 
J. F. Ferrier, son-in-law of John Wilson, 
undoubtedly depended largely upon this 
record in determining which of the papers 
he should publish in the four volumes of 
Wilson’s Noctes contributions which are 
included in The works of Professor Wilson 
(1855). Certainly Mrs. Gordon, Wilson’s 
daughter, used it as the basis of her bibli- 


[MopvernN Pui.ovoey, August, 1944] 


T MARCH, 1822, Christopher North and 


ography of his Blackwood contributions; 
and Miss Hildyard and Macbeth relied on 
it in drawing up similar lists of Lockhart’s 
work for the magazine.' From these three 
sources one can derive a fairly clear idea 
of the authorship of Noctes after January, 
1826; but they offer scarcely a hint about 
the earlier papers. Only two people have 
made any consistent attempt to account 
for these papers:.Miss Batho, who in- 
cludes in her bibliography of James 
Hogg’s works his verse contributions to 
the Noctes,? and R. Shelton Mackenzie, 
whose five-volume edition of the series 
was published at Philadelphia in 1854. 
But Miss Batho’s attributions account for 
only a very small part of the twenty-three 
Noctes published before January, 1826, 
and Mackenzie is far from dependable. 
He was convinced that he could identify 
the work of his favorite Blackwoodian, 
William Maginn, whenever he encoun- 
tered it,? and he often credited him with 
parts of the Noctes which were actually by 
other contributors. 

By examining the letters which Wilson, 
Lockhart, and Maginn wrote to William 
Blackwood, publisher of the magazine,‘ I 


1See Mrs. [Mary Wilson] Gordon, ‘Christopher 
North,"’ a memoir of John Wilson (New York, 1863), 
pp. 470-75; M. Clive Hildyard, Lockhart's literary 
criticism (Oxford, 1931), pp. 153-60; and Gilbert 
Macbeth, John Gibson Lockhart: a critical study (‘‘Illi- 
nois studies in language and literature,’’ Vol. XVII, 
Nos. 3—4 [1935]), pp. 210-15. 

2 See Edith C. Batho, The Ettrick Shepherd (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), pp. 183-221. 

2 For Mackenzie's inaccuracies in his later edition 
of Maginn’s works, see ‘‘Who was Morgan Odoherty?”’ 
in PMLA, LVIII (1943), 716-27. 

4 Except when otherwise indicated, all letters here 
quoted have been copied and reproduced by permis- 
sion from the manuscripts formerly owned by William 
Blackwood and Sons, Ltd., of Edinburgh, and recent- 
ly transferred to the National Library of Scotland. I 
have not cited in my notes the ‘“‘improved’"’ versions 
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have found clues to account for several of 
the Noctes. The evidence in these letters 
does not, unfortunately, establish a com- 
plete canon of the authorship of the early 
Noctes. Often they do little more than 
whet one’s interest, for they are frequent- 
ly undated, and they imply a close col- 
laboration which defies detection. Because 
Maginn was usually absent from Edin- 
burgh—first in his native Cork and later 
in London—he wrote more letters to the 
publisher than either Wilson or Lockhart 
and thus left more clues to his share in the 
series. Yet, thanks to his habit of cleaning 
out his desk from time to time and sub- 
mitting ‘“‘scraps for Noctes” or “fresh fun 
for new Noctes, & about 50 songs,” the 
clues are often useless. One must, there- 
fore, be content to review Mackenzie’s 
and Miss Batho’s attributions in the light 
of whatever evidence is available and to 
correct or supplement them when possi- 
ble. 

To observe how slipshod Mackenzie 
could be about a matter of primary im- 
portance in assigning Noctes, one need 
only glance at his statements about the 
authorship of the first paper.’ Evidently 
he began by merely suspecting that Ma- 
ginn had written the original Noctes; but 
after he had toyed with the idea for a 
whilé, it became as familiar and unques- 
tionable as a known fact. And, once con- 
vinced of the idea, he refused to be swayed 
by evidence to the contrary. To be sure, 
he acknowledged that Nathaniel P. Willis 
claimed to have heard from John Wilson’s 
own lips that Lockhart wrote the first 
Noctes, but he quickly disposed of that 


of a few of these letters which have already been pub- 
lished in Mrs. [Margaret] Oliphant’s Annals of a pub- 
lishing house: William Blackwood and his sons (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1897), Vols. I and IT. 


5 See Noctes Ambrosianae, ed. Mackenzie, I, xiii— 
xiv; II, xxi; V, viii; and Fraserian papers, ed. Mac- 
kenzie (Philadelphia, 1857), p. liii. Further citations 
to these works are to the Mackenzie editions. 





testimony by a hasty appeal to internal 
evidence. He observed charitably: 


Without saying that Professor Wilson 
wished to mislead, or Mr. Willis to mis-report, 
perhaps the former, remembering what a large 
share Lockhart had in “Christopher in the 
Tent” [an article similar in tone and form to 
the Noctes but published much earlier, in Sep- 
tember, 1819] may have had that in his mind, 
and his guest might have mistaken his refer- 
ence, thinking it alluded to “The Noctes.” 
Neither the Professor [Wilson] nor the Penciller 
[Willis] is liable, on this view, to the charge of 
misrepresentation.® 


And he continued: 

On referring to No. I of The Noctes, it will 
be found wholly unlike Lockhart’s style; in- 
deed too Maginnishly individualized for him 
to have written it. A dialogue between Chris- 
topher North and Morgan O’Doherty, it is red- 
olent of the Irishism of the latter character. 
.... It contains the well known poetical ver- 
sion, known to have been written by Maginn, 
of the celebrated letter from Lord Byron to 
John Murray, respecting the threat to indict 
the latter for publication of “Cain, A Mystery” 
—it spoke of Barry Cornwall’s poetry precise- 
ly, almost totidem verbis, as Maginn wrote of it 
before and after that date—and, above all, it 
introduced the words and music of that thor- 
oughly Irish song, 
“There was a Lady lived at Leith.” On in- 
ternal evidence, alone, a jury of critics would 
decide against Lockhart’s having written the 
opening number of The Noctes. 


But as I have pointed out,’ Maginn vir- 
tually denied authorship of the first Noc- 
tes when he wrote to Blackwood on March 
21, 1822, shortly after the appearance of 
the paper: “The Noctes Ambrosianae are 
capital. I suppose Lockhart had a main 


6 Fraserian papers, p. liv. Mackenzie's interpreta- 
tion of Willis’ statement (in Famous persons and places 
(New York, 1854], p. 40) is hardly valid. According to 
Willis, Wilson specifically stated that Lockhart wrote 
the first Noctes after an evening at Ambrose’s; he no- 
where mentions either ‘‘The tent’’ or Braemar, its 
setting. 

7 London Times literary supplement, October 9, 
1937, p. 735. 
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share in their composition. I shall certain- 
ly assist, but I wish that we c‘ strike out 
a regular plan.” 

The song “There was a lady lived at 
Leith” may still have been Maginn’s, for 
he was often to submit “fugitive pieces” 
to be “clapped into the Noctes.” Indeed, 
only a few months earlier, on October 14, 
1821, he had sent in “a string of rhymes” 
for use in the current sporting series, 
“Boxiana.”® At all events Lockhart, in his 
write-up of Maginn for Daniel Maclise’s 
Gallery of illustrious literary characters, re- 
fers to him as “in his own immortal 
words”’: 

“A randy, bandy, brandy, no Dandy 
Rollocking [sic] jig of an Irishman.’’® 


And, although these lines do not appear 
verbatim in “The lady at Leith,” there are 
several similar refrains, the closest of 
which runs: 


The whisky, frisky, rummy, gummy, brandy, 
no dandy Irishman.!® 


The evidence is tenuous—the more so be- 
cause Lockhart was not above fathering 
on Maginn a humorous skit apparently 
beneath his own dignity'—and the au- 
thorship of the song must remain doubt- 
ful. So, too, for want of evidence, must 
that of “Byron to Murray” and several 
other poems from the first Noctes, which 
Mackenzie lists as Maginn’s in the index 
to his edition of the series.” 


8 Since the only subsequent instalment of ‘‘Boxi- 
ana’’ contained no verse, the editors may well have 
had some of the rhymes on hand for use in the first 
Noctes. 

9 Fraser's magazine, II (1830), 716. 

10 Blackwood’s magazine, XI (1822), 371. 

1! See ‘“‘Theauthorship of Whitehall (1827),"" MLN, 
LVI (1941), 207-9. 

12 Mackenzie was very inconsistent in attributing 
Noctes songs to Maginn. He might announce the au- 
thorship of a song in an accompanying footnote in his 
edition of the Noctes, might list it in the index, might 
reprint it in Odoherty papers (the first two volumes of 
his Miscellaneous works of the late Dr. Maginn, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1855-57), or might assign it 
to Maginn in any two or all three of these possible 
ways. 
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The second Noctes (April, 1822), which 
Mackenzie does not assign, was probably 
the work of John Wilson. At all events he 
sent Blackwood an undated note with 
the instruction “Tear this off” immediate- 
ly above a manuscript contribution which 
has been confiscated—probably by the 
printer—leaving only the heading ‘Noc- 
tes Ambrosianae No. 2.” 

Mackenzie attributed to Maginn “a 
large portion” of Noctes No. III (May, 
1822), including the song “‘ ’Tis not when 
on turtle and venison dining.’’'* Maginn 
may well have written the paper; certain- 
ly, now that Lockhart and Wilson had 
each tried his hand, it was Maginn’s turn. 
At all events he had attempted a Noctes 
by this time, for shortly before the May 
issue of Blackwood went to press Wilson 
wrote to the publisher: “I can do nothing 
with Maginn’s Noctes; nor is it necessary 
for this number. I wish he would himself 
do the Noctes he speaks of—the idea is 
excellent for next number.” 

The Noctes of which Maginn had spo- 
ken was probably the fourth, ‘Odoherty 
at Pisa” (July, 1822), which was certainly 
his work. Mackenzie was right in attribut- 
ing it to him, as Strout has proved from a 
chance reference in one of Maginn’s later 
letters.'4 Although Mackenzie also at- 
tributes to Maginn the poem ‘‘Metricum 
symposium Ambrosianum,”’ published in 
the same issue of Blackwood," I have been 
unable to find any evidence to confirm his 
claim. 

Noctes No. V (September, 1822) has 
never been assigned to any one of the 
Blackwood group, and the letters contain 
no clue to its authorship or to that of No. 
VI (December, 1822). From the latter 
Mackenzie reprints as Maginn’s the song 


13 Noctes, I, 191 n., 198 n. 


14 Alan Lang Strout, ‘‘Concerning the Noctes Am- 
brosianae,’” MLN, LI (1936), 495 n. 


16 Fraserian papers, pp. liv—lv. 
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“Let us drink and be merry” and attrib- 
utes to him the new motto for the series; 
and both Mackenzie and Miss Batho list 
“O sairly may I rue the day” as James 
Hogg’s."* But only Hogg’s song can be 
definitely assigned. As Miss Batho points 
out, he reprinted it in his Songs, by the 
Ettrick Shepherd in 1831. 

Of Noctes No. VII (March, 1823) Mac- 
kenzie reprints as Maginn’s the song 
“Time and we should swiftly pass,” at- 
tributes to him the rhyming prose passage, 
and assigns to Hogg the song “O ne'er 
such a race was.’'? Miss Batho, however, 
fails to mention the last-named and lists 
as Hogg’s “On the head of George Bu- 
chanan,”’ a parody of Byron’s “On the 
star of ‘The Legion of Honour.’ ’’'® More 
recently Macbeth has pointed out, from 
his study of the “Contributors’ book,” 
that Lockhart wrote all of this paper.'® 
But Maginn certainly wrote “On the head 
of George Buchanan,” for he virtually ac- 
knowledged it when he told Blackwood 
in a letter dated March 8, 1823: “I send 
you a parody on Lord Byron’s ‘Star of the 
Brave.’ Print it at the beginning of a vol- 
ume, with a handsome of George Buchan- 
an over it, as a flyleaf.” Since the poem 
was not used as Maginn suggested and 
since it appears at the end of the Noctes, 
it may well have been added to Lock- 
hart’s paper immediately before it went to 
press. 

I have been unable to find any clues to 
suggest who wrote most of Noctes No. 
VIII (May, 1823). Certainly Hogg con- 
tributed the song “Come all ye jolly shep- 

16 Odoherty papers, I, 257; Noctes, I, xiv, and V, 
463; Batho, p. 200. 

17 Odoherty papers, 1, 244; Noctes, I, 289 n., and V, 
463. 

18 P, 201. 

19 P, 213. The ‘‘Contributors’ book’’ contains frag- 
mentary records of contributions to the first few issues 


of 1823, Unfortunately, they break off soon and are 
not resumed until January, 1826. 
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herds.” Both Mackenzie and Miss Batho 
attribute it to him,?° and the latter cites 
the similar versions of the poem in Hogg’s 
Three perils of man and his Songs of 1831. 
Although Maginn sent in two songs and 
some “scraps” for this month’s Noctes in 
a letter of April 30, none of these were in- 
cluded in the paper as it was published. 

Noctes No. IX (June, 1823) has never 
been assigned to any of the Blackwood 
contributors. But at least part of it, the 
“Defiance of Odoherty” (a parody of the 
“Defiance of Crévecceur” in chap. viii of 
Quentin Durward), was Maginn’s; for he 
wrote to the publisher on June 1: “Here is 
an opening for your next Noctes, contain- 
ing a parody on a fine passage of the new 
novel.” 

Noctes No. X (July, 1823) was all Ma- 
ginn’s, though Mackenzie reprints as his 
only the “Song of a fallen angel.’’*' Evi- 
dently the paper, which appeared without 
the usual heading and was labeled merely 
“Noctes Ambrosianae. No. X. A Frag- 
ment,” was to have been finished off by a 
new contributor to the series, Theodore 
Hook, for Maginn wrote to the publisher 
on July 15: “Hook . . . . has disappointed 
me. You must therefore finish off the 
Noctes as you can in Edina.’ But the 
paper was not so “finished off,”’ for Lock- 
hart wrote to Blackwood shortly before 
the July issue of the magazine appeared: 
“If you have spare room I am by no means 
sure that you sh‘ not clap in the Noctes 
short as they are. The topics will lose 
something in another month. I w* not 


20 Noctes, I, 302; Batho, p. 201. 


21 Odoherty papers, I, 245. Mackenzie seems to have 
overlooked the fact that Lockhart (Fraser's magazine, 
II [1830], 716) attributed to Maginn the song ‘Drink 
to me only from a jug.” 


22 More specific proof of Maginn's share in this pa- 
per appears in a letter to Blackwood, dated September 
12, 1823, in which he refers to ‘‘a song of [Campbell's] 

.. about Prince Hilt which I blamed in y* July 
Noctes."’ 
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however give Motto &c—but just ‘Noctes 
—No. X (a fragment).’ ’’*% 

Noctes No. XI (August, 1823) is cer- 
tainly a composite work. Mackenzie at- 
tributes to Maginn the song ‘‘The Tories, 
a national melody,” and reprints as his 
“Tis in vain to complain.’** The latter 
certainly was Maginn’s, for he included it 
in his Magazine miscellanies, a collection 
of his most successful contributions, which 
he issued periodically in 1840-41. And in 
a letter dated August 7 he suggests that 
he may have written more than the song. 
“You will have,” he writes, ‘a commence- 
ment for next Noctes, which I hope will 
be to your satisfaction.” But Lockhart, 
in a contemporary letter, outlines what 
seems to have been the final organization 
of the paper: ‘‘My notion is that [Wilson’s 
review of Leigh Hunt’s “The choice’’} sh4 
be a part of the Noctes—thus—after Ma- 
ginn’s put the little bit I have sent & then 
this lecture of the Professor’s—then the 
other little bit of mine & then the song 
with which Maga concludes.” 

No part of Noctes No. XII (October, 
1823) has ever been assigned to any of the 
Blackwood circle, but Lockhart’s letters 
imply that Wilson and Maginn may have 
written it. Shortly before the October is- 
sue appeared, Lockhart wrote: ‘You must 
just allow Maginns Noctes the print.” 


23 Lockhart's ‘‘No. X’’ looks very much like ‘‘No. 
VII,"’ and Mrs. Oliphant (I, 205) so reprints it. But 
Lockhart certainly referred to the tenth Noctes, for 
elsewhere in the letter he alludes clearly to ‘‘Letters of 
Timothy Tickler, No. VII,’’ which also appeared in 
Blackwood for July, 1823. He may well have confused 
the numbers of the two series. 

24 Noctes, I, 357 n.; Odoherty papers, I, 244. 

2° Maginn continues: ‘‘At all events weave in Miss 
i. "’ If Blackwood did as he was bidden, 
if Lockhart correctly outlined the eventual distribu- 
tion of the Noctes, and if Maginn’s ‘‘Miss L.”’ is the 
lady so designated in other letters, then the song 
‘‘The birds have sung themselves to rest’’ must have 
been by a new and strange Noctes contributor: Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon, the popular improvisatrice. The 
song was presented as the work of one Quashie Ma- 
boo, ‘‘a sentimental negress, who kept a canteen in the 
Bowery Way, New York"! 
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And in a postscript to the same letter: 
“Correct the Noctes well. I can’t read 
W’s MS.” Moreover, shortly after the ap- 
pearance of the magazine Lockhart wrote 
enthusiastically about the last Noctes—as 
if he had had no share in it himself.” 

Of Noctes No. XIII (March, 1824) Mac- 
kenzie reprints as Maginn’s one song, 
“Would you woo a young virgin.’’ Ac- 
tually, however, Maginn probably con- 
tributed more than this one piece, for in a 
letter of April 25, 1825,°5 he listed the pa- 
per as one which he had written in col- 
laboration. His share in it is suggested by 
earlier letters. On March 24, 1824, he 
wrote: “I shall send you in two or three 
days an opening of the Noctes being a 
quiz review of the last Edinburgh, and 
some London jokes and songs.”’ And later: 
“T send you....a continuation of the 
Noctes—which I hope some body will 
weave in—for it contains some London 
news. Ask L.” 

From the next Noctes, No. XIV (April, 
1824), Mackenzie reprinted as Maginn’s 
only one song, “Come draw me six mag- 
nums of claret.’ It was probably not 
Maginn’s, however, for his letter of April 
25, 1825, lists as his share of the paper 
only the song ‘‘All Fools’ Day.” I have 
been unable to find any evidence to sug- 
gest who wrote the rest of the paper. 

Noctes No. XV (June, 1824), which 
Mackenzie attributes to Maginn,*® has 
often been cited as Maginn’s opinion of 
Byron and his autobiography. But since 
his letter of April 25, 1825, fails to men- 


26 See Oliphant, I, 208. 

27 Odoherty papers, I, 242. 

28 In this letter Maginn recorded the initial page 
numbers of all his contributions during the year 1824 
and marked with an asterisk all which he had written 
in collaboration. The record was undoubtedly com- 
plete, for he intended it to remind Blackwood of the 
amount owed him for his work for the magazine. 

29 Odoherty papers, II, 152. 

30 Noctes, I, 447 n. 
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tion the paper, it could hardly have been 
his. To be sure, he had offered to write a 
Noctes about Byron, but of quite a differ- 
ent nature from the one actually pub- 
lished. Lockhart wrote to him at about 
this time: 

It is a horrid idea of yours to run down By- 
ron dead..... My fancy is to have a noble 
“Noctes” entirely devoted to him. Do you 
take up Timothy & make him abuse Byron as 
heartily as heartily [sic] as he pleases. Be 
Odoherty his defender & eulogist. mordicus. 
This part I w? fain undertake. I have written 
to the Professor to write a flaming speech of 
North proposing the Memory of the Defunct. 
I shall also do Hogg. In short do your bits of 
dialogue introducing any songs—anecdotes— 
scraps real or imaginary of the Memoirs &c &e 
of which work Timothy sh? have seen a copy. 
These materials I undertake to work up into a 
fine harmonious whole, cramming into 20 
pages as much of truth & of humbug as the 
Public have recently met with in any similar 
space. Give us a first rate Lament by Odoherty 
—and I will do ditto for Hogg.*! 


The Noctes as published differs consider- 
ably from Lockhart’s suggested outline: in 
the first place Byron is not the subject of 
the whole paper: in the second, Tickler is 
his defender, and Odoherty, who has read 
the Memoirs, abuses him; and, finally, 
there is no lament by Hogg. Though I sus- 
pect that Lockhart had a main share in 
the paper, I cannot prove it. Certainly 
there is only one bit which sounds like 
Maginn’s work: the brief “Lament for 
Lord Byron,” sung by Odoherty. Could he 
have overlooked it when he was listing his 
1824 contributions in his letter of April 25, 
1825? At all events it echoes Maginn’s un- 
flattering opinion of Byron, it parodies a 
poem by Thomas Moore (as Maginn’s 
verse often did), and it may well have 
been the poem which he submitted to 


31 This letter is preserved in manuscript in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library and is reproduced here by 
permission of the library. I am indebted to F. W. 
Hilles and A. L. Strout for calling it to my attention. 
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Blackwood on June 14. “I have nothing 
for you,” he wrote in the accompanying 
letter, “but a song on Lord B. which will I 
hope suit L.’s idea. I think however you 
are decidedly wrong in praising him: for 
that is the pons asinorum.” 

Mackenzie attributed to Maginn the re- 
marks about Letitia Elizabeth Landon in 
Noctes No. XVI (August, 1824).** But 
Maginn omitted the paper from his list of 
April 25, 1825, and in a letter dated Sep- 
tember 2, 1824, complained to Blackwood 
of the slighting notice paid to Miss Lan- 
don and William Jerdan, editor of the 
Literary gazette. His complaint was appar- 
ently referred to Lockhart, who six days 
later wrote to Blackwood: ‘Maginn is 
mad. I said nothing uncivil about Miss 
* & Saree As for his Jerdan I always 
told him that I loathed the name, & in 
spite of his opinion I think the Ass ought 
to be crucified.’”’ Other contemporary let- 
ters indicate that Lockhart also wrote the 
rest of the paper. Shortly before the pub- 
lication of the August issue of Blackwood 
he wrote to the publisher: ‘I shall do for 
you.... certainly a Noctes.” And Black- 
wood, on August 12, wrote to Lockhart: 
“Tnclosed you have the slips of the ‘Noc- 
tes,’ which are most lively and amusing. 
There is one part however which I hope 
you will consider again—the introduction 
of Crafty and me.” 

Miss Hildyard has, with some reserva- 
tions, attributed to Lockhart Noctes No. 
XVII (November, 1824); and Mackenzie 
has assigned to Maginn the song ‘‘When 
church and crown are tumbled down” and 
reprinted as his ‘The crabstick” and the 
Latin translation of Alan Cunningham’s 
“Farewell, beggarly Scotland.”** We can 
be sure that Maginn wrote part of this 
Noctes and that he was aided by others, 


32 Fraserian papers, p. Ixxxiv. 


33 Lockhart's literary criticism, pp. 155, 159; Noctes, 
V, 464; Odoherty papers, II, 313, 34. 
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for he lists it with an asterisk in his letter 
of April 25, 1825. And Lockhart suggests 
that both he and Wilson may have had a 
share in the paper when he writes in a let- 
ter received by Blackwood on November 
1: “I look forward wt great pleasure to 
meeting you & the Professor at Ambroses 
some early night ....and what w By- 
ron &c &c &e the deuce is in it if we do 
not both talk and write a very firstrate of 
all Noctes.”’ 

Of Noctes No. XVIII (January, 1825) 
Mackenzie has attributed to Maginn one 
song, ‘‘Now the year twenty-four,” and 
Miss Batho lists as Hogg’s the song ““To 
Odoherty, in answer to ‘Farewell,’ etc.”’*4 
Miss Batho’s claim is probably justified, 
for, as she points out, “To Odoherty” was 
reprinted in the posthumous edition of 
Hogg’s works published in 1838-40. I have, 
however, been able to find no evidence to 
prove who wrote the rest of the Noctes. 
No. XIX (March, 1825) is presumably 
Wilson’s, for it was reprinted as the first 
paper in Ferrier’s edition of the series. 
But Mackenzie and Miss Batho attribute 
the “Hymn to the devil” to Hogg,®* and 
Miss Batho cites its earlier publication in 
“The three perils of man.” She also at- 
tributes to Hogg the song “If e’er you 
would be a brave fellow,’’** which he re- 
printed in 1831 as “‘The blue and the yel- 
low.” Of Noctes No. XX (May, 1825) only 
one song has been accounted for: “The 
laird o’ Lamington,”’*’? which, as Miss 
Batho points out, was reprinted in the 
1838-40 edition of Hogg’s works. The 
Blackwood letters contain no clue to the 
authorship of the rest of the paper. It is 
probably safe to say, however, that, since 
Ferrier omits this Noctes from his edition, 
it was not by Wilson. 


34 Noctes, V, 463; The Ettrick Shepherd, p. 203. 
% Noctes, V, 462; Batho, p. 203. 

36 Batho, p. 203. 

37 Ibid. 
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Noctes No. XXI (September, 1825) was 
largely Wilson’s work; it contained the 
strictures on Wordsworth and Richard 
Martin which were to cause the author 
many a pang of remorse.** Ferrier re- 
prints as his all but the last four and a 
half pages, beginning with the entrance of 
Odoherty, Hogg, and Mullion. Miss Batho 
and Mackenzie attribute to Hogg 
“There’s nought sae sweet,” and Mac- 
kenzie reprints as Maginn’s the songs 
“When Panurge and his fellows” and “At 
my time o’ day.’’*® But though all three 
appear in the final pages not attributed to 
Wilson and may well have been the work 
of Hogg and Maginn, neither Miss Batho’s 
bibliography nor the Blackwood letters 
substantiate the attributions. 

Ferrier reprints as Wilson’s all of Noc- 
tes No. XXII (October, 1825), and he is 
probably right in doing so. At all events 
Wilson, in a letter of October 18, re- 
marked: “My Noctes therefore, you will 
have for next number.”’ 

Ferrier reprints also all of Noctes No. 
XXIII (December, 1825) as Wilson’s, al- 
though Mackenzie and Miss Batho at- 
tribute ‘The brakens wi’ me” to Hogg*® 
and Mackenzie reprints as Maginn’s the 
song ‘‘Crambambulee” and, with reserva- 
tions, assigns ‘The march of intellect” to 
Theodore Hook.*! We can be sure that 
Maginn planned to contribute to this pa- 
per, for he wrote to Blackwood at about 
this time: “With this you get.... the 
conclusion of the Noctes—weaving in 
what Robinson wrote,—which is sensible, 
though rather heavy. The stories told by 
O’Doherty in the Noctes are all true.” 
But, since Odoherty does not appear in 
the Noctes as published, we must conclude 


38 For the history of this affair see Oliphant, I, 
277-87. 

39 Batho, p. 203; Noctes, V, 461; Odoherty papers, 
I, 361; II, 33. 

4° Noctes, V, 463; Batho, p. 203. 

41 Odoherty papers, I, 362; Noctes, II, 147 n. 
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that Maginn’s contribution was rejected 
—though a song or two from his manu- 
script might well have been worked into 
another contributor’s paper. The only 
hint in the Blackwood letters is a remark 
of Wilson’s in a note of December 11: “A 
few of A’s verses may be put into the 
Noctes.”” This suggests, of course, that 
Wilson was responsible for most of the 
paper and that “Delta” (David Macbeth 
Moir) may have written at least one or 
two of the three songs included. 


It would be idle to review here the au- 
thorship of the later Noctes which were 
recorded in the “Contributors’ book.” 
From Mrs. Gordon’s bibliography and 
Ferrier’s edition of the Noctes* we can de- 
termine fairly accurately Wilson’s con- 
tributions. From the bibliographies of 
Miss Hildyard and Macbeth (who invari- 
ably agree in assigning the later Noctes) 
we can do the same for Lockhart’s work. 
Hogg’s verse contributions and the occa- 
sional bits by lesser members of the 
Blackwood circle are usually recorded in 
Mrs. Gordon’s bibliography and occasion- 
ally in Ferrier’s footnotes. And Miss 
Batho’s list of Hogg’s verse contributions 
covers the later years of the Noctes and, 
by observing subsequent editions of his 
poems, attributes to him several poems 
for whith he has not been credited else- 
where. Mackenzie, who also records 
Hogg’s later contributions to the series, 
seems likewise to rely on later collections 
of Hogg’s verse, though he nowhere offers 
evidence to substantiate his claims. But 
his frequent attributions to Maginn seem, 

42 Mrs. Gordon and Ferrier, who undoubtedly had 
access to the same materials, agree substantially in 
their account of Wilson's share in the series. But Fer- 
rier, who usually reprints all Noctes primarily Wilson’s, 
excludes Nos. LX (February, 1832) and LXI (April, 
1832), both of which Mrs. Gordon lists as her father's 
work; and he reprints entire Nos. LXV (May, 1834) 


and LXVI (July, 1834), which she attributes to Wil- 
son and others. 


43 See Noctes, V, 461-65. 


in the later papers as well as the earlier, 
to depend almost entirely on hearsay or on 
his own editorial instinct. It would be idle 
indeed to notice these various attribu- 
tions, for all of them are easily available 
in the volumes already cited and most of 
them must be accepted at their face value. 

But, because I should like to resolve a 
few conflicts between the bibliography of 
Mrs. Gordon and those of Miss Hildyard 
and Macbeth, I have asked the present 
editor of Blackwood, who until recently 
owned the “Contributors’ book,” for a 
complete transcript of the records of Noc- 
tes authorship. From it I have found that 
No. XXXVI (May, 1828) was by Wilson, 
Lockhart, Hogg, and Crofton Croker ;* 
that Nos. XX XVII and XXXVIII (both 
published in October, 1828) were together 
by Wilson, Maginn, Hogg, and the Rev- 
erend Mr. White; that No. XLVI (Sep- 
tember, 1829) and nine pages of No. LI 
(August, 1830) were by Lockhart;* that 


44 Mrs. Gordon attributes the paper to Wilson, 
Lockhart, Hogg, and Croker; Miss Hildyard and 
Macbeth attribute it to Lockhart. Croker’s part in the 
paper can be partly determined from a letter from 
Blackwood to him dated February 23, 1828, and now 
preserved in the National Library of Ireland in Dub- 
lin: ‘‘The Song, and ‘Whiskey,’ are capital bits for the 
Noctes, and will make a figure in the next No. ... . . 
Note that the May Noctes, which was the first to ap- 
pear after February 23, contains ‘‘Whiskey’’ and two 
songs, ‘‘I'd be a bottlefly’’ and ‘‘Cork is an Aiden,”’ 
both of which Mackenzie assigns to Maginn (Noctes, 
Ill, 53 n., 54 n.). Croker, who, like Maginn, was a 
native of Cork, might have written either. 


48 Mrs. Gordon's record of the two papers reads: 
“(Wilson], 20}3—17—White, 3—Hogg, 1,’’ but the 
original is: ‘‘Wilson 20}, Maginn 17, Hogg 1, White 
3." There is, however, still a discrepancy: No. 
XXXVII contains 11 pages and No. XX XVIII, 25. 


46 Mrs. Gordon lists No. XLVI as Wilson's with- 
out recording, as she does elsewhere, the number of 
pages which Wilson wrote. Miss Hildyard and Mac- 
beth attribute it to Lockhart. Strout, in ‘‘Concerning 
the Noctes Ambrosianae’’ (MLN, LI [1936], 500), 
claims that Maginn had a share in this paper as well 
as in the two (June and July) which preceded it. I can 
find no evidence to suggest that Maginn contributed 
to the September Noctes, but I agree that Maginn col- 
laborated with Lockhart on the June and July papers. 
Miss Hildyard and Macbeth both attribute the two to 
Lockhart, and so does the ‘Contributors’ book.’’ But, 
as Strout’s source proves, Blackwood paid Lockhart 
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Nos. XLVII (December, 1829) and LXIV 
(November, 1832) were by Wilson;*”? and 
that Hogg had a small share in No. LVII 
(August, 1831).*8 

One is tempted to supplement the scat- 
tered evidence of the letters and the ““Con- 
tributors’ book” by speculations based on 
internal evidence in the Noctes. But such 
speculations would be dangerous, for the 
members of the Blackwood circle gloried 
in anonymity and sometimes deliberately 
imitated the style of a colleague in order 
to conceal the true authorship of a paper. 
Moreover, their collaboration was often, 
as the letters prove, too carefully “woven 
in” to be easily disentangled. On one occa- 


for the two papers and let him split the fee with Ma- 
ginn. 

Although Mrs. Gordon acknowledges Lockhart’s 
share in No. LI, Miss Hildyard and Macbeth do not. 


47 Mrs. Gordon correctly attributes both to Wilson, 
but Miss Hildyard and Macbeth assign them to Lock- 
hart. 


48 Miss Hildyard and Macbeth list the entire paper 
as Lockhart’s, but Mackenzie attributes to Hogg the 
song ‘“‘Would you know what a Whig is?’’ (Noctes, 
V, 465). 
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sion Lockhart submitted a Noctes com- 
plete except for Hogg’s speeches, which he 
asked Wilson to supply. And on another 
he told Blackwood: ‘Your idea of the 
Noctes is most capital—but the thing 
must be done at leisure & I rather think 
when Wilson & I are all together. Mean- 
time trust it to the Dr. [Maginn] & let me 
have his hints.” To be safe, then, one must 
be satisfied with fragmentary conclusions; 
indeed, the only generalizations deducible 
from examining the letters are, first, that 
Lockhart, Maginn, and Wilson wrote the 
early Noctes aided only by occasional 
songs from Hogg and “literary chat” from 
Alaric Watts or Crofton Croker;** sec- 
ond, that Wilson tended to write entire 
Noctes by himself, while Lockhart and 
Maginn were prone to collaborate; and 
third, that, though Wilson eventually 
dominated the series, Lockhart originated 
it and he and Maginn wrote the bulk of 
the first twenty-three instalments. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


49 Concerning Watts’s and Croker’s shares in the 
Noctes see Oliphant, I, 495-510, 515-20. 





EN MARGE DE LA CHARTREUSE DE PARME 
A PROPOS DE MADAME OS 


ROBERT VIGNERON 


A LA MEMOIRE DE PAUL HAZARD 


ANS le Divan de Juillet-Aodt 1938, 

M. Luigi-Foscolo Benedetto, |’éru- 

dit stendhalien florentin, apporte 

de précieuses confirmations 4 plusieurs 

points de notre étude sur «Stendhal et 
Mme Os».! 

D’abord, Beyle était bien 4 Florence a 
la date que nous indiquions: les Archives 
d’état montrent en effet que le 14 aott 
1841 il y fit viser son passeport pour la 
direction de Livourne; et sa compagne—si 
compagne il y eut—la nuit du 13 au 14 
& l’hétel de la Porta Rossa ne fut point 
Mme Os, dont les mémes archives ne gar- 
dent aucune trace, ni sous le nom de 
Bouchot, ni sous le nom de Lablache.? Par 


1Cf. Robert Vigneron, «Stendhal et Mme Os», 
Divan, Juin 1938, pp. 161-70; et Luigi-Foscolo Bene- 
detto, «Le voyage de Stendhal 4 Florence en aoit 
1841», Divan, Juillet-Aoat 1938, pp. 216-20. C'est 
aussi au Divan que nous destinions le présent article, 
dont nous avions annoncé les grandes lignes i M. 
Benedetto au cours d'une conversation commencée a 
la Bibliothéque de Grenoble, et poursuivie 4 la ter- 
rasse d'un café de la Place Notre-Dame, oi nous re- 
joignit bient6ét M. Marcel Bouteron, intrépide bal- 
zacien égaré dans la ville de Stendhal. Mais la guerre 
nous a empéché de faire les derniéres vérifications que 
nous nous proposions; le Divan a disparu dans la tour- 
mente; et nous sommes sans nouvelles de M. Bene- 
detto aussi bien que de M. Bouteron et de M. Mar- 
tineau: il ne nous reste donc qu’& remercier Modern 
philology d'avoir accueilli une étude que nous n’avions 
point écrite ad usum puellarum. 

2 Dans le passage cité, p. 216, par M. Benedetto, 
nous ne voulions nullement, comme il le croit, sug- 
gérer que Mme Bouchot, partie le 10 aofit de Civita- 
Vecchia pour Naples, se trouvait 4 Florence avec 
Beyle dans la nuit du 13 au 14. Nous regrettions au 
contraire de ne pouvoir, pour le piquant de l’aventure, 
le supposer avec M. Martineau, qui, dans son article 
sur «Un portrait de Stendhal par Louis Lehmann», 
Divan, Mars 1938, p. 84, avait écrit de la mystérieuse 
«Mme Bonola», dont nous n’avions pas encore sou- 
levé le masque: «C'est encore elle pourtant I’héroine 
de cette nuit du vendredi 13 au samedi 14 aoat 1841 
& l'hétel Porta Rossa de Florence, qui tira & Stendhal 
un cri qui pourrait bien avoir été son chant du 


[Mopvern Puat.oLoecy, August, 1944] 


ailleurs, sans pouvoir prouver que Bea- 
trice di Tenda, reprise le 25 juillet au Théa- 
tre Léopold, a bien été représentée le ven- 
dredi 13 aoa, M. Benedetto le croit pro- 
bable, puisque l’opéra de Bellini fut cet été- 
la l’événement principal de la saison flo- 
rentine et que, d’aprés la Gazetta di Firenze, 
le vendredi était effectivement jour de 
représentation au Thédtre Léopold. En- 
fin, comme Giulia se trouvait alors en 
Toscane, M. Benedetto ne croit pas im- 
possible qu’a la faveur de la saison d’opéra 
elle ait pu risquer une fugue A Florence 
afin d’y retrouver Dominique. 


Mais notre éminent confrére nous op- 
pose d’autre part quelques objections fort 
courtoises: qu’il veuille bien nous _ per- 
mettre d’y répondre par des considéra- 
tions que nous n’avions pas cru devoir in- 
troduire dans notre premier article. 

Le premier point est l’interprétation de 
«Klle Faus» et de «Great Faus». M. Bene- 
detto nous reproche d’avoir donné A faus 
une signification «poissarde» que ce mot 
ne saurait avoir: il nous semble pourtant 
impossible de lui en trouver une autre. 
Par une exception notable, il n’y a cette 
fois aucun doute sur la lecture de |’auto- 
graphe: Dominique, 4 plusieurs reprises, 


cygne ...» C'est 4 cette affirmation de M. Martineau 
que nous objections, p. 170, n. 1: «Nous voudrions 
croire que c'est la Cecchina, en personne, qui lui ren- 
dit mémorable cette nuit du 13 au 14 aoft; mais, si 
l'on en croit le récit d'Hébert, elle devait étre alors 4 
Naples.» Et nous introduisions, comme une question 
a élucider, l'‘hypothése d’une rencontre avec Giulia, 
en demandant: «Mais oi donc était Giulia?» Nous 
sommes heureux de voir cette hypothése corroborée 
par M. Benedetto. 
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a calligraphié le mot en _ caractéres 
énormes: il faut bien lire faus. Le mot 
n’étant pas frangais sous cette forme, la 
premiére démarche est évidemment de le 
chercher dans les langues auxquelles, par 
discrétion ou par prudence, Beyle avait 
parfois recours: mais il n’existe ni en an- 
glais, ni en italien, ni en allemand, ni en 
latin. On pourrait alors songer 4 un ana- 
gramme, puisque c’est la encore un procédé 
que notre homme employait souvent; 
mathématiquement, les quatre lettres de 
faus peuvent donner vingt-quatre com- 
binaisons différentes: mais aucune d’elles 
ne fournit de sens satisfaisant en aucune 
langue.* Reste donc l’interprétation pho- 
nétique, rendue d’ailléyrs vraisemblable 
par le fait que Dominique a employé, 
quelques jours auparavaat, la transcrip- 
tion Firodea pour Fear o’ death, et que, 
dans la note ot faus apparait pour la pre- 
miére fois, il écrit Kile pour Quelle. Ecar- 
tons d’abord |’explication fuss, proposée 
par un lecteur du Divan, qui s’appuie 4 
tort sur la graphie snog couramment em- 
ployée par Beyle pour snug.‘ Snog est 
vraiment une transcription phonétique 
passable de snug (snag) ; mais il n’en serait 
pas de méme pour faus et fuss: et il est 
tout 4 fait inexact que «phonétiquement» 
les deux mots aient «la méme résonance». 
L’au de faus représente nécessairement 
pour un Frangais un o long et fermé (cf. 
pauvre); or, quelque incorrecte que |’on 
suppose la prononciation anglaise de 
Beyle, il n’efit vraisemblablement pas 
poussé plus loin que |’o bref et ouvert la 
prononciation de fuss, dont la représenta- 
tion phonétique correcte serait fas. D’au- 

3 On pourrait peut-étre se demander aussi s'il ne 
s’agirait pas d'un nom propre abrégé, celui de la 
courtisane Fausta, qui remplit le chapitre xiii de la 
Chartreuse, et s’il ne faudrait pas comprendre: «Quelle 
Fausta!» et «Grande Fausta!»; mais alors pourquoi 
tant de mystére? et quel sens prendrait en ce cas «per- 
haps the last of his life»? 


4Cf. An., «Great Faus», Divan, Juillet-Aodt 1938, 
pp. 220-21. 
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tre part, Kile semble annoncer un mot 
féminin et, vraisemblablement, frangais. 
Le probléme se réduit done 4 découvrir un 
substantif féminin, francais de préférence, 
dont faus puisse étre la transcription pho- 
nétique. Or, il ne s’en trouve qu’un, fosse 
(fo:s), dont l’o se prononce long et fermé. 

Cette interprétation gaillarde nous ap- 
porte-t-elle, en l’occurrence, un sens plau- 
sible? Le mot est employé 4 propos d’une 
aventure galante, avec étonnement, avec 
emphase, et méme avec enthousiasme, en 
conjonction avec un peignoir qui est re- 
monté par hasard ou par dessein: nous 
sommes donc bien amenés 4 y voir l’image 
et l’éloge de certains charmes, ordinaire- 
ment, voilés et communément moins re- 
marquables. Nous n’avons a vrai dire ren- 
contré en frangais, dans ce sens, aucun 
autre exemple du terme méme, mais la 
métaphore n’est point nouvelle. «Quid 
cum femineo tibi, Baetice galle, barathro?» 
avait ironiquement demandé Martial 4 
un eunuque, dans une de ses Epigrammes. 
Pétrone, en menagant, dans une de ses 
Priapées, le Dieu des jardins des caresses 
d’une épouvantable vieille, s’était écrié: 
«Tibi haec paratur, ut tuum ter aut qua- 
ter/Voret profunda fossa lubricum ca- 
put.»® Restif de la Bretonne, dans son 
Monsieur Nicolas, avait commenté docte- 
ment le proverbe: «Parvus pes, barathrum 
grande», dont Brantéme dans ses Vies des 
dames galantes avait déja cité une forme 
moins imagée mais non moins lapidaire: 
«A petit pied, grand c..».° Et les vieux con- 
teurs, bravant aussi l’honnéteté, ne 
s’étaient point fait faute d’empioyer, par 
une figure non moins irrévérencieuse, et 
crevasse et fendasse. Est-il done invraisem- 


5 Cf. Martial, Epigrammes iii. 81. 1; Pétrone, Pria- 
pées Ixxxiii. 31-32. Cf. aussi Pétrone, ibid. xlvi. 9; et, 
dans un sens voisin, Juvénal,’ Satires, ii. 10. 

*Cf. Restif de la Bretonne, Monsieur Nicolas 
(Paris: Liseux, 1883), I, 92, et n. 1. Qu’on nous per- 
mette & cette occasion de corriger un lapsus machinae 
qui s’est glissé dans notre précédent article: p. 166, n. 
1, il faut lire: «... que la Cecchina avait le pied petit». 
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blable que notre homme, en présence d’un 
phénoméne identique, ait inventé de lui- 
méme une métaphore analogue, en choisis- 
sant un mot qui, par surcroit, rimait 
plaisamment avec Mme Os? La great faus 
commémorée par Dominique, c’est évi- 
demment le femineum barathrum des Epi- 
grammes, la profunda fossa des Priapées, 
et le barathrum grande du dicton. Est-ce 
faire injure 4 |’auteur de la Chartreuse que 
de le croire capable d’une telle truculence? 
Cet ancien dragon ne s’est jamais, que 
nous sachions, montré timide dans son 
éloge des appas féminins. N’est-ce pas lui 
qui, le 17 mars 1806, conjecturait dans son 
Journal que Mme Tivollier devait avoir 
«une motte superbe», et qui, le 9 octobre 
1810, notait que Mme Genet passait pour 
avoir «un si beau cul»?’ Et pourquoi juger 
indigne de Stendhal un genre de plaisan- 
terie gaillarde que Rabelais et La Fon- 
taine s’étaient bien permis? 

Cependant, objecte encore M. Bene- 
detto, «il faut que le mot véritable, dont 
faus est le paraphe secret, puisse s’ac- 
corder avec les paroles qui le déterminent 
et qui lui donnent, malgré tout, un je ne 
sais quoi de sérieux, perhaps the last of his 
life». D’accord. Encore faut-il voir cette 
aventure sous son véritable jour. Il ne 
s’agit point 14 pour Dominique d’une pas- 
sion, ni méme d’une passade, mais bien 
d’une passe, tout simplement. Au début, 
certes, il s’est amusé, comme reméde 4 
l’ennui et par amour de I’art, 4 combiner 
de belles manceuvres et 4 muser en dilet- 
tante sur la position. Mais la belle inas- 
souvie s’impatiente de ces vaines straté- 
gies, et, avec une insolente brutalité ani- 
male, elle use d’un geste renouvelé des 
Priapées: «Cum cunno mihi mentula est 
vocanda ...» Dominique n’était point hom- 
me A rabaisser pudiquement le peignoir 
soulevé par Mme Os, et, du coup, les 


7 Cf. Journal, 6d. H. Debraye et L. Royer (Paris: 
Champion, 1923-1934), II, 256; et III, 176. 


musardises deviennent paillardises; mais 
aprés un tel assaut il ne pouvait garder au- 
cune illusion, et en efit-il gardé que la Cec- 
china l’eit bientét détrompé en tombant 
dans les bras de Lehmann. Mais que la 
Cecchina, comme naguére la Gina, fit 
«une catin sublime, 4 l’italienne», cela 
n’enlevait point 4 l’aubaine son caractére 
doublement miraculeux. Dominique n’en 
revient pas, d’abord d’avoir été si aisé- 
ment vainqueur, et ensuite d’avoir décou- 
vert un tel phénoméne; et c’est avec une 
véritable ivresse priapique que ce Don 
Juan impénitent, au coeur délicat mais A 
esprit cynique et aux robustes appétits, 
commémore par deux fois sur les feuillets 
blanes de sa Chartreuse, en caractéres 
énormes et avec une verdeur digne des 
Priapées, la plus étonnante victoire de sa 
carriére. Cette sensualité triomphante se 
complique cependant de quelque mélan- 
colie. Dominique s’est déja colleté avec 
le néant, il se remet 4 peine aprés quatre 
mois de convalescence, il sent approcher 
sa fin: comment ne s’attristerait-il pas, 
d’une tristesse toute terrestre peut-étre 
mais poignante, en songeant que ce 
trophée sera sans doute son supréme 
trophée, et ce plaisir son ultime plaisir, 
«perhaps the last of his life»? 

Enfin, M. Benedetto, persuadé que 
Mme Os avait quitté Civita-Vecchia 
avant le 10 aoiit, estime que l’exclamation 
du 7 aofit: «Qu’il y a longtemps of this ar- 
rivée!», exprime «le vide qu’a laissé une 
personne désormais éloignée». Tout ce que 
l’on peut affirmer, A notre avis, c’est qu’el- 
le reprend le théme de la relativité du 
temps et de la fuite irrévocable des jours 
heureux; et elle peut, semble-t-il, se rap- 
porter 4 un bonheur qui va finir et dont 
lorigine parait déja lointaine, aussi bien 
qu’& un bonheur qui vient de s’achever. 
D’ailleurs, l’interprétation proposée par 
M. Benedetto se rattache peut-étre 4 une 
légére inexactitude dans sa chronologie: ce 
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n’est point le 2 aoat, comme il le croit, que 
Beyle «se plut 4 orner de sa signature et 
d’un autographe le portrait qu’avait fait 
de lui le peintre Lehmann», puisque I’ar- 
tiste ne signa—et vraisemblablement 
n’acheva—ce portrait que le 8 aoit.® 
Tandis que la note «Klle Faus!» et la note 
«Great faus! Great faus» semblent bien 
avoir été écrites le 2 aodt peu aprés l’évé- 
nement qui les a inspirées, tandis que la 
premiére allusion 4 l’«oasis dans le dé- 
sert» date incontestablement du 7 aoit, 
la note autographe du portrait ne saurait 
étre antérieure au 8,° et la date du 2 qu’el- 
le porte n’est point la date 4 laquelle elle 
fut écrite, mais bien la date de l’événe- 
ment qu’elle devait commémorer; mais le 
fait qu’elle ne commémore que le 2 aoit 
suggére en outre qu’elle est antérieure au 
10, qui vit le miracle se répéter. Enfin la 
note «Great faus», nécessairement posté- 
rieure 4 la nuit du 13 au 14, n’évoque 
qu’avec un certain recul les événements 
du 2 et du 10, sans plus parler du départ 
redouté dans les deux notes antérieures. 
Cependant, comme l’indique bien ‘le 
titre de son article, c’est surtout sur la 
date du départ de Beyle pour Florence 
que M. Benedetto n’est pas d’accord avec 
nous. Nous avions écrit qu’aprés le départ 
de Mme Os, qui s’était embarquée le 10 
aoit pour Naples, Dominique était allé 
bien vite A Florence chercher les consola- 
tions de la musique, et peut-étre aussi, 
suggérions-nous en note, celles de Giulia. 
8 Of. H. Martineau, «Un portrait de Stendhal par 
Henri Lehmann», Divan, Mars 1938, p. 81. Cf. aussi, 
du méme, «Le dernier portrait de Stendhal», Illustra- 
tion, 19 février 1938, p. 209, et «Autour d'un portrait», 
Micromégas, 10 novembre 1938, p. 3, o0 l’on trouvera 
une reproduction du portrait en question. 
® Tl est peu vraisemblable que ce petit crayon ait 
exigé de nombreuses séances de pose; et il est moins 
vraisemblable encore que Beyle, d’ordinaire si méfi- 
ant, y ait inscrit, avant de l'avoir recu des mains de 
l’'artiste, une allusion susceptible de le trahir. Peut- 
étre pourrait-on admettre avec M. Martineau que 
cette inscription est une maniére de dédicace 4 Mme 


Os, & qui Dominique aurait offert son portrait en 
souvenir. 
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Notre aimable confrére pense au con- 
traire, nous l’avons vu, que le 10 aofit 
Mme Os avait déja quitté Civita-Vecchia, 
et qu’en parlant du départ du 10 c’était 
done 4 son propre départ pour Florence 
que Dominique faisait allusion. 
La question n’est pas sans intérét, mais 
il importe, pour la résoudre correctement, 
de remonter a la source, c’est-d-dire A la 
note autographe inscrite le 2 aoit 1841 
par Beyle sur le feuillet blanc qui fait face 
4 la page 48 du tome I de sa Chartreuse de 
Parme: «M® Os a lu cet exemplaire / vers le 
15 Luglio 1841/Klle Faus! two/c’est mon 
peignoir qui est remonté/and ten dép. par 
le bat. de Ba.t../Le 19 I go out for R.»'® 
L’examen de l’autographe montre que les 
six lignes de cette note ont été écrites 
d’une méme plume, d’une méme encre et 
d’un méme mouvement; mais comment 
expliquer alors les deux départs auxquels 
Beyle y fait allusion, celui du 10 et celui 
du 19? Observons d’abord que rien dans la 
formule «ten dép. par le bat. de Ba.t..» 
n’indique comme le croit M. Benedetto un 
projet personnel de Dominique: cette pré- 
vision se rapporte plus plausiblement 4 
Mme Os, & laquelle se rapportent aussi 
tous les autres détails précédents: la lec- 
ture de la Chartreuse, l’exclamation «Klle 
Faus!» et l’excuse «C’est mon peignoir qui 
est remonté». Par ailleurs, en ce qui con- 
cerne le départ du 19, aucun doute n’est 
possible sur l’identité du voyageur: c’est 
bien Dominique lui-méme, parlant 4 la 
premiére personne, qui part ce jour-la 
pour R. II est permis cependant de se de- 
mander si ce départ est un départ prévu 
ou un départ effectif, et si la destination 
indiquée par R. est aussi évidente qu’elle 
10 Chartreuse de Parme (Paris: Dupont, 1839), ex- 
emplaire Chaper, I, face 4 la page 48, note auto- 
graphe a l’encre. Nous nous servons pour nos déchiffre- 
ments de l’admirable fac-simile procuré par M. Edou- 
ard Champion en 1921, en nous aidant 4 1l’occasion 
de la Transcription des corrections, notes et addenda 


publiée par M. H. Debraye comme supplément aux 
deux volumes reproduits en fac-simile. 
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le semble d’abord. Quant au premier 
point, nous avions hésité: nous avions fini 
par admettre que cette derniére ligne, 
qu’il nous fallait alors considérer comme 
ajoutée aprés coup & la note primitive, 
constatait le départ effectif de Beyle 
aprés son séjour 4 Florence; mais nous re- 
marquions en note qu’on pourrait peut- 
étre aussi y voir une allusion 4 un départ 
projeté entre le 2 et le 10 aofit, aprés les 
premiéres faveurs mais avant l’embarque- 
ment de Mme Os. Quant au second point, 
nous avions sans méfiance complété R. 
en Riome], 4 l’exemple de MM. Debraye 
et Martineau: mais nous ignorions ce que 
M. Benedetto nous a depuis lors appris, 4 
savoir que le 14 aodt 4 Florence Beyle 
avait fait viser son passeport pour Li- 
vourne, et non point pour Rome. Ce fait 
nouveau, s’ajoutant au fait que toute la 
note en question semble écrite d’un seul 
jet, nous améne aujourd’hui 4 conclure 
que le départ du 19 était un départ pro- 
jeté plutét qu’un départ effectif, et qu’au 
lieu de: «Le 19 I go out for R[ome}p, il faut 
lire: «Le 19 I go out for Rliccardi]». On 
sait que Riccardi, pour Dominique, c’est 
le Palazzo Riccardi, le cadre de ses amours 
florentines, et le symbole de Giulia." C’est 
ainsi qu’il avait l’année précédente noté 
dans sa Chartreuse, en rentrant 4 Civita- 
Vecchia. d’un séjour en Toscane qu’avai- 
ent enchanté plusieurs rendez-vous avec 
l’amie de son coeur: «24 Juillet 1840. Le 20 
J{uilljet retour de Riccardi. Le 24 lettre a 
Gliulia]»."* Que M. Benedetto veuille bien 
nous permettre d’examiner, avant de lui 
répondre, les conséquences de cette nou- 
velle lecture pour la reconstitution des 
itinéraires de Beyle en 1840 et 1841. 

Le 6 aodit 1840, une quinzaine de jours 
aprés son retour de Florence, Dominique 
ne songeait déja plus qu’a repartir et, pour 


11C’est M. Benedetto lui-méme qui nous le si- 
gnale dans ses curieuses I ndiscrétions sur Giulia (Paris: 
Divan, 1934), p. 154. 

12 Chartreuse de Parme, exemplaire Chaper, II, face 
a la p. 156, note autographe, a l’encre. 


tromper son impatience, il prenait un va- 
peur et faisait une promenade de cing 
heures en mer, «aspettando il 19».!* Pour- 
quoi le 19? Apparemment parce que le 19 
était (avec le 9 et le 29) le jour ot le 
paquebot-poste francais en provenance de 
Malte faisait escale 4 Civita-Vecchia, en 
route pour Livourne et Marseille.'* C’était 
14 le moyen le plus rapide de se rendre en 
Toscane, et sans doute aussi, pour M. le 
Consul de France, le plus économique: c’est 
en tout cas celui qu’il avait déja choisi 
le 29 juin précédent ; et si, le 6 aotit 1840, 
Dominique attendait si impatiemment 
le 19, c’est vraisemblablement parce 
qu’il espérait s’embarquer ce jour-la pour 
Livourne et aller retrouver Giulia soit 4 
Florence, soit en quelque villégiature tos- 
cane. Un an plus tard presque jour pour 
jour, le 2 aofit 1841, n’est-ce pas, en dépit 
d’une premiére passe avec la Cecchina, 
une attente semblable que trahit la note: 
«Le 19 I go out for R.»? Ce jour-la, le 
paquebot-poste |’Eurotas devait toucher 4 
Civita-Vecchia, en route pour Livourne."® 

Ces deux projets de départ, le 19 aodit 
1840 et le 19 aodit 1841, furent-ils réalisés? 

Dans le premier cas, aucune note auto- 
biographique ne nous permet, il est vrai, 
d’affirmer que Beyle s’est effectivement 
embarqué pour Livourne le 19 aodt 1840. 

13 Ibid., face & la ‘p. 445 et derniére, note auto- 
graphe, & l’encre: «6 Aofit 1840. Aspetando il 19 pris 
un vapor. 5 hours of sea»; et note autographe, au 


crayon: «First vapor 6 aoat 1840». 

14 Cf. Beyle 4 Guizot, Civita-Vecchia, le 25 mai 
1841, Correspondance (Paris: Divan, 1933-1934), X, 
337. Voir aussi, dans le Livre de Poste, la «Notice sur 
le service des paquebots 4 vapeur de |’administration 
des postes de France». 

Cf. Vies de Haydn, de Mozart et de Métastase 
(Paris: Levavasseur, 1831), exemplaire Primoli, note 
autographe reproduite dans les Mélanges intimes et 
marginalia (Paris: Divan, 1936), II, 55: «Dates of his 
life. Le 29 juin, je pars pour Livourne with the ...». 
Sur la suite de ce voyage, cf. ci-dessous p. 30. 

16 Cf. le Sémaphore, de Marseille, Dimanche 22 et 
Lundi 23 aot 1841, p. 4: «Arrivées en libre pratique 
du 22 aofit. Malte, 16 courant, bat. & vap. poste 
l'Eurotas, armé de 2 canons, commandé par M. de 
Beaudeau, lieut. de vaisseau.—De Naples le 18, de 
Civita-V ecchia le 19, de Livourne le 20; il a & bord des 
dépéches et 55 passagers (arrivé le 21 4 9 h. du soir).» 
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Mais, entre le 14 aofit et le 12 septembre 
de cette année-la, aucune lettre officielle 
signée de lui n’est partie du Consulat A 
l’adresse de l’Ambassade ni du Ministére. 
Par contre, c’est vraisemblablement de 
quelque villégiature toscane voisine de 
Livourne, et non point d’une «petite 
maison de campagne 4 une lieue de Civita- 
Vecchia», que notre homme écrit le 1 
septembre 4 Mme Ancelot, sur un effroy- 
able papier de cuisine, pour lui recom- 
mander un jeune Florentin, M. Ubaldino 
Peruzzi, le propre neveu de ce chevalier 
Peruzzi lequel, aprés avoir naguére con- 
voité Giulia, avait si habilement écarté 
de la Légation de Toscane 4 Paris Giulio 
Martini, son rival heureux, et avait suc- 
cédé en qualité de chargé d’affaires au 
Commandeur Berlinghieri.!’? Enfin, durant 
les premiers jours de septembre, il est a 
n’en pas douter 4 Florence, ainsi qu’en 
témoigne, sur un feuillet de la Chartreuse, 
ce curieux mémento arithmétique de ses 
plaisirs et de ceux de Giulia, au Palais 
Riccardi: «Life of Dominique. 1840, sep- 
tembre, in Flforence] Riccardi. [Ven- 
dredi] 4 septembre, she a time. [Diman- 
che] 6 septembre, I a time.» Hélas, un 
importun mari vient parfois, comme le 13, 
mettre obstacle 4 ces jeux: «Dimanche 
[13], pluie. J’insiste un peu pour rester, the 
hus[band] présent. Autrefois j’aurais filé. 
Insistance, grande vertu; pour couvrir 
cette vile manceuvre, le genre Plaisant 


17 Cf. Beyle & Mme Ancelot, Civita-Vecchia, le 1 
septembre 1840, Correspondance, X, 251-52. Il est 
évidemment peu vraisemblable que le jeune Peruzzi 
soit allé jusqu’aux environs de Civita-Vecchia sol- 
liciter de Beyle une lettre d’introduction auprés de 
Mme Ancelot: il semble beaucoup plus plausible de 
supposer qu'il l’a rencontré soit 4 Florence méme, soit 
plutot dans quelque villégiature toscane voisine de 
Livourne, Pietrasanta probablement, o0 habitait «la 
plus jeune des Rinieri, Beppina, mariée Tedeschi». 
En se montrant aimable envers un parent d’un en- 
nemi du mari de sa maitresse, Dominique obé6it-il 
inconsciemment 4 quelque rancune envers un homme 
qu'il a pourtant si bien trompé avant et aprés la let- 
tre; ou bien vout-il remercier le chevalier Peruzzi de 
lui avoir, en écartant de Paris les Martini, rendu dans 
son exil une aimable maitresse? Sur les rapports de 
Peruzzi et des Martini, cf. Benedetto, op. cit., pp. 43, 
58 et 60. 
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admirablement utile, mais son incon- 
vénient est de distraire of the happi- 
ness.»'§ Quand rejoignit-il son poste? Le 
fait qu’il date de «Civita-Vecchia, le 12 
septembre 1840» un rapport 4 M. Thiers 
sur la foire de Sinigaglia, ou de «Civita- 
Vecchia, le 13 septembre 1840. un rap- 
port sur la garnison et les fortifications de 
la ville, est en soi peu concluant: pour 
cacher ses fugues 4 la «malveillance des 
commis», il ne dédaignait pas, 4 l’occasion, 
d’antidater ou de postdater son courrier 
consulaire.'? Mais il est assurément de 
retour 4 Civita-Vecchia 4 partir du 17 
septembre au plus tard: ce jour-la il note 
en effet dans sa Chartreuse: «Lettre de 
Di Fiori, copie de Kolfomb], Clivita] 
V[ecchiJa, 17 7bre 1840.;?° le 18, il écrit a 
l’Ambassade pour rendre compte, un peu 


18 Chartreuse de Parme, exemplaire Caaper, I, face 
& la p. 398, note autographe, 4 l’encre. Nous avons 
ajouté entre crochets les jours et le quantiéme ab- 
sents, afin d’éclairer la chronologie: le 6 septembre 
1840, jour ot Dominique a été heureux, tombant un 
dimanche, le «dimanche» od la présence du mari a 
tout gité n'est vraisemblablement pas le méme, mais 
bien le suivant, c’est-a-dire le 13. Pour «the hus[{band] 
présent», nous adoptons provisoirement et sans la 
croire indiscutable la lecon proposée par M. Bene- 
detto, «I Marginalia di Stendhal», Leonardo, Maggio 
1937, p. 150. 

19 Cf. Beyle 4 Thiers, Civita-Vecchia, le 12 sep- 
tembre 1840, Correspondance, X, 254—55; et au méme, 
Civita-Vecchia, le 13 septembre 1840, ibid., pp. 255—- 
58. Pour conjecturer la date 4 laquelle ces deux rap- 
ports furent effectivement postés, il faudrait savoir 4 
quelle date ils furent enregistrés 4 l’arrivée au mi- 
nistére; il serait alors facile, en se fondant sur la durée 
moyenne du trajet Marseille-Paris par la malle-poste, 
de calculer par quel paquebot ils sont arrivés 4 Mar- 
seille. Malheureusement, ni M. Martineau dans son 
édition de la Correspondance, ni M. Dollot dans son 
article sur «Les papiers d’'Henri Beyle aux Affaires 
étrangéres», Divan, Janvier 1938, pp. 11-23, n'indi- 
quent ces dates d’enregistrement. Nous les avions pour 
notre part relevées il y a une quinzaine d’années, aux 
Archives des Affaires étrangéres, tant pour la corres- 
pondance politique que*pour la correspondance com- 
merciale de Beyle. Nous avions également relevé, dans 
le Messager et le Sémaphore de Marseille, les mouve- 
ments des paquebots de Naples 4 Marseille pour la 
période 1839-1841. Par suite des circonstances ac- 
tuelles, ces deux dossiers, dont nous n’avons ici que 
quelques extraits, ne nous sont plus accessibles. 


20 Chartreuse de Parme, exemplaire Chaper, I, face 
a la p. 71, note autographe, a l’encre, oubliée par M. 
Debraye dans sa Transcription, recueillie par M. 
Martineau dans ses Mélanges intimes et marginalia, 
II, 371. 
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tardivement, des incidents d’Alexandrie; 
et le 19, il adresse au Ministére un com- 
plément 4 son rapport en date du 13 sur 
les forces armées de Civita-Vecchia.”! 

Dans le second cas, le départ d’abord 
prévu pour le 19 aoft 1841 fut avancé 
d’une huitaine de jours. De la présence de 
Dominique 4 Florence les 13 et 14 aot 
1841, on ne saurait en effet douter. La 
note autographe de la Chartreuse affirme 
qu’il y assista le vendredi soir 13 4 une 
représentation de Beatrice di Tenda au 
Théatre Léopold, et qu’il y passa la nuit 
du 13 au 14 A l’hétel de la Porta Rossa; 
et les registres du Département des 
Affaires étrangéres attestent par surcroit 
que le 14 il y fit viser son passeport pour 
Livourne. Le probléme se réduit done a 
savoir quand et comment il se rendit de 
Civita-Vecchia 4 Florence. 

Nous retrouvons la M. Benedetto. Per- 
suadé que «le bateau du 10 aodt était 
vraisemblablement le bateau que Sten- 
dhal attendait pour se rendre, lui, 4 Flo- 
rence, non celui qui devait ramener 4 Na- 
ples la belle Cecchina», et admettant avec 
M. Martineau la lecture «par le bateau de 
Béatrice», notre éminent confrére sug- 
gére ingénieusement que ce nom de 
Béatrice pourrait bien étre de la part de 
Dominique un jeu de mots sur celui du 
Dante, vapeur de la compagnie génoise 
De Lucchi et Rubattino, «bien connu de 
tous les lecteurs de la Correspondance 
stendhalienne». 

L’hypothése est séduisante, mais spé- 
cieuse. D’abord, |’examen de la note auto- 
graphe en question ne permet guére de 
défendre la lecture «Béatrice». Et en- 


21 Cf. Beyle 4 Rayneval, Civita-Vecchia, le 18 sep- 
tembre 1840, Correspondance, X, 258-59; et 4 Thiers, 
Civita-Vecchia, le 19 septembre 1840, ibid., pp. 260— 
62. Il serait intéressant de connaitre la date d’en- 
registrement de cette derniére piéce: en attendant, il 
est permis de supposer que le rapport en date du 13 
et le complément en date du 19 sont partis ensemble 
pour Paris, par le paquebot-poste du 19. 

22 Cf. Chartreuse de Parme, exemplaire Chaper, I, 
face & la p. 48, note autographe, 4 l’encre, citée ci- 
dessus p. 8. M. Debraye, Transcription, p. 24, lit 


suite M. Benedetto n’a pas pris garde 
qu’il y avait Dante et Dante! Il y avait le 
Dante, paquebot 4 vapeur de |’adminis- 
tration des postes francaises: armé de 
deux canons, et commandé par le lieute- 
nant de vaisseau Pochet, il assurait le ser- 
vice des dépéches et des passagers entre 
Marseille et Malte, avec escales a Li- 
vourne, Civita-Vecchia et Naples: c’est 
lui qui, par suite d’une avarie 4 sa ma- 
chine, arriva le 11 juin 1841 avec deux 
jours de retard a Civita-Vecchia, en re- 
partit 4 la voile le 13, et parvint enfin a 
Marseille le 18 avec six jours de retard;?° 
et c’est lui qui est bien connu des lecteurs 
de la Correspondance de Stendhal.‘ Et il y 
avait aussi le Dante, «petit bateau de la 
force de 60 chevaux et de 85 tonneaux», 
de la maison De Lucchi et Rubattino, de 
Génes: si nous en croyons le rapport que 
M. le Consul de France 4 Civita-Vecchia 
adressait le 25 mai 1841 4 son ministre, il 
marchait trés bien, faisait d’ordinaire la 
navette entre Génes et Livourne, et pous- 
sait de temps en temps jusqu’a Civita- 
Vecchia: et de celui-li les lecteurs de la 
Correspondance ignorent probablement 
jusqu’a l’existence.~ Le Dante francais 
«Bartri». Tout ce que l'on peut affirmer, c'est qu’a- 
prés la majuscule B il y a 5 minuscules, dont la 
premiére est probablement a et la troisiéme certaine- 
ment ¢; ce qui s’accorde avec la lecture «Bastia» que 
nous proposons: cf. ci-dessous p. 28. Par ailleurs, 
nous avons indiqué plus haut, p. 21, une des raisons qui 


nous font croire que ce départ du 10 est celui de Mme 
Os. 


23 Cf. Beyle a l'amiral Duperré, Civita-Vecchia, 
le 13 juin 1841, Correspondance, X, 347-49; le Séma- 
phore, Vendredi 18 et Samedi 19 juin 1841, p. 1; et, 
aux Archives du département des Bouches-du-Rh6ne, 
Santé, le «Registre d’arrivées Ne 12» (1841), qui nous 
a 6té fort obligeamment communiqué par M. l' Archi- 
viste départemental. 


24 Outre la lettre citée ci-dessus, n. 23, cf. Beyle au 
maréchal Soult, Civita-Vecchia, le 15 février 1840, 
Correspondance, X, 200. 


2 Cf. aux Archives des Affaires étrangéres les 
«Renseignements sur la navigation 4 vapeur de la 
Méditerranée» adressés le 25 mai 1841 par Beyle a 
son ministre sous l’en-téte «Direction commerciale 
et du contentieux, N° 51», p. 7 (non recueillis dans la 
Correspondance). La seule allusion possible 4 ce vapeur 
que l’on découvre dans la Correspondance se trouve 
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devant étre mis hors de cause, puisque les 
registres de la Santé ne signalent aucune 
arrivée de ce paquebot 4 Marseille entre 
le 18 juin et le 25 septembre 1841,” il 
resterait 4 M. Benedetto, pour corroborer 
son hypothése, le soin de prouver que le 
10 aoit 1841 le Dante sarde devait ex- 
ceptionnellement se trouver 4 Civita- 
Vecchia et en repartir pour Livourne. 
Mais, méme en abandonnant le Dante, les 
difficultés restent insurmontables si ]’on 
veut encore supposer, avec M. Benedetto, 
que le départ du 10 aoiit est celui de 
Beyle pour Livourne et non, comme nous 
le soutenons, celui de Mme Os pour 
Naples. 

Dans les quelques jours qui nous in- 
téressent, trois vapeurs se rendant de 
Naples 4 Marseille firent escale 4 Civita- 
Vecchia: le 9 aotit, le Castor, de la maison 
De Lucchi et Rubattino, de Génes, com- 
mandé par le capitaine Ricci: parti de 
Naples le 8, il arriva 4 Marseille le 12;?7 le 
10 aoit, le Lycurgue, de l’administration 
des postes frangaises, commandé par le 
lieutenant de vaisseau Levavasseur: parti 
de Malte le 6, il arriva le 13 4 Marseille ;?* 
et enfin, le 11 aotit, la Maria-Antonietta, 


dans une lettre 4 Vieusseux, du 4 mai 1840, X, 211: 
«Je suis accablé d'affaires, aujourd'hui 4 le Dante part 
de bonne heure, cependant je vous enverrai l'Gpreuve 
corrigée d'une aussi grande quantité de feuilles que je 
pourrai.» Rien dans cette phrase n'indique indubita- 
blement qu'il s’agisse du Dante sarde (dont nous igno- 
rons la date de mise en service), ni méme que Beyle 
se propose d’expédier sa lettre par le Dante; et comme 
le 4 était (avec le 14 et le 24) le jour d'escale des paque- 
bots-poste en provenance de Marseille, il n'est pas im- 
possible qu'il s’agisse ici encore du Dante francais, en 
route pour Naples; mais nous ne pouvons pour le mo- 
ment vérifier ce point. 

26 Cf. le «Registre d'arrivées N° 12», cité ci-dessus: 
le Dante n'y reparait que sous la date du 25 septembre, 
en provenance de Livourne. 

27 Cf. Sémaphore, Vendredi 13 aoait 1841, Arrivées 
en libre pratique du 12 aofit; et «Registre d’arrivées 
Ne 12». Incidemment, le fait que le Castor, de la 
maison De Lucchi et Rubattino, a fait du 9 au 10 
aoat le voyage de Civita-Vecchia 4 Livourne, rend 
bien improbable l’hypothése que le Dante, de la méme 
maison, aurait fait du 10 au 11 le méme parcours. 


23 Cf. Sémaphore, Samedi 14 aofit 1841, Arrivées 
en libre pratique du 13 aoiit; et «Registre d'arrivées 
Ne 12». 
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de la maison André et Abeille, de Mar- 
seille, commandée par le capitaine Dame- 
zaga: partie de Naples le 10, elle arriva le 
14 4 Marseille.®* Si l’on admet l’hypothése 
de M. Benedetto, lequel de ces trois 
vapeurs Beyle pouvait-il, le 2 aotit, comp- 
ter prendre le 10 pour se rendre A Li- 
vourne? Le Castor l’eit fait partir le 9, un 
jour avant la date prévue, et l’edt déposé 
le 10 & Livourne. La Maria-Antonietta, 
par contre, l’efit fait partir le 11, un jour 
aprés la date prévue, et l’eit déposé le 12 
4 Livourne. Reste done le Lycurgue, qui 
est effectivement parti le 10: mais c’est le 
9, et non pas le 10, que ce paquebot-poste, 
parti de Malte le 6, était attendu 4 Civita- 
Vecchia, aprés avoir touché 4 Naples le 8, 
et non le 9: M. le Consul de France, qui, 
dans son rapport du 25 mai, louait les 
paquebots-poste de l’exactitude avec la- 
quelle ils arrivaient 4 Civita-Vecchia les 
9, 19 et 29 de chaque mois, ne pouvait 
manifestement escompter le 2 aofit, pour 
projeter de partir le 10, un retard ex- 
ceptionnel du Lycurgue; bien au contraire, 
en établissant le 9 aofit sa demande de 
congé,*° il pensait probablement la confier 
le jour méme au paquebot. L’hypothése 
d’aprés laquelle le départ prévu pour le 
10 serait celui de Beyle nous semble done 
insoutenable. 

Si l’on admet par contre que c’est bien, 
comme nous le croyons, Mme Os qui de- 
vait partir le 10, l’itinéraire de Dominique 
s’établit aisément. Désemparé par le dé- 
part de l’amie qui durant un mois lui 
avait été un reméde 4 |’ennui, affligé d’a- 
voir perdu la derniére maitresse qu’il lui 
serait sans doute donné de conquérir en 
cette vie, informé du succés de Beatrice di 
Tenda reprise le 25 juillet au Théatre 
Léopold, comment n’aurait-il pas été 

28 Cf. Sémaphore, Dimanche 15 et Lundi 16 aoatt 
1841, Arrivées en libre pratique du 14 aoait; et «Regis- 
tre d’arrivées Ne 12». La Maria-Antonietta naviguait 
sous pavillon toscan. 


30 Cf. Beyle & Guizot, Civita-Vecchia, le 9 aofait 
1841, Correspondance, X, 370. 
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tenté d’avancer de quelques jours son 
voyage et d’aller tout de suite 4 Florence 
demander en attendant mieux une con- 
solation 4 la musique, dont il avait écrit si 
souvent qu’elle avait le pouvoir de changer 
la douleur séche en douleur regrettante et 
de rendre ainsi aux malheureux |’espoir 
d’un retour de bonheur? Le Lycurgue 
venait de partir le 10; mais la Maria- 
Antonietta arrivait 4 point le 11: Beyle la 
connaissait bien, c’était elle qui, dans la 
nuit du 9 au 10 novembre 1839, l’avait 
ramené de Naples 4 Civita-Vecchia en 
compagnie de Mérimée.*! En s’embar- 
quant le 11 aotit, notre homme dut dé- 
barquer le lendemain 12 4 Livourne; le 
soir méme partait la diligence de nuit, qui 
put le déposer le 13 au matin A Florence. 
Journée de flanerie dans la cité médiévale, 
séance au Cabinet Vieusseux, furtive visite 
au Palazzo Riccardi, soirée de dilettantis- 
me et de mélancolie au Théatre Léopold, 
nuit de tendres souvenirs ou de désirs im- 
patients 4 l’hétel de la Porta Rossa; le 
lendemain 14, démarche au Département 
des Affaires étrangéres pour y faire viser 
son passeport; et le soir méme départ vers 
Livourne: c’est ainsi que l’on peut imagi- 
ner l’avant-dernier pélerinage de Domi- 
nique & la ville de Giulia.** 

Mais comment expliquer son départ 
précipité? Arrivé 4 Florence une semaine 
avant la date prévue, le voyageur n’y 
avait-il pas retrouvé sa maitresse, et al- 
lait-il la rejoindre a la campagne?*‘ auquel 
cas la demande de visa pour Livourne 
n’efit été qu’une ruse pour dépister les 

31 Cf. ci-dessous p. 29. 

22 C'est ainsi du moins qu'il avait procédé lors de 
son voyage de juin-juillet 1840: parti de Civita-Vec- 
chia le 29 juin, il avait débarqué le 30 4 Livourne d’oa 
il était reparti le soir méme pour Florence, od il était 
arrivé le 1 juillet au matin. Cf. ci-dessous p. 30. 

33 Il y reviendra encore une fois, pour quelques 
jours, en octobre: cf. i Colomb, Florence, le 8 octobre 
1841, Correspondance, X, 376-78. 


34 C'est apparemment ce qu'il avait fait en juillet 
1840, of il semble bien que ce soit 4 Pietrasanta qu'il 
ait eu ses rendez-vous avec Giulia: cf. ci-dessous p. 
30. 


autorités.** Ou bien au contraire Giulia 
avait-elle eu vent des assiduités du barbon 
auprés d’une femme qui ne passait point 
pour farouche, et lui avait-elle signifié son 
congé, sans autre forme de procés? tou- 
jours est-il qu’aux marges de la Chartreuse 
aucune note secréte ne commémore pour 
cet été-la d’aimables rendez-vous 4 Pietra- 
santa ou au Palazzo Riccardi. Dans cette 
derniére hypothése, le pauvre Dominique, 
en quittant Florence le 14 ou au plus 
tard le 15 au soir par la diligence, pouvait 
prendre le 16 4 Livourne le Charlemagne, 
qui, parti de Marseille le 14, l’eit mis le 
17 4 Civita-Vecchia.** Mais le premier 
document qui atteste le retour de M. le 
Consul 4 son poste est une lettre au 
ministre, en date du 24 aodt, contenant 
les états du commerce et de la navigation 
du port de Civita-Vecchia pour |’année 
1841: or, cette lettre qui, expédiée par le 
premier paquebot-poste (le Mentor du 
29), aurait di arriver 4 Marseille le 31 
aoit et 4 Paris ie 4 septembre au plus 
tard,*’ n’a pas été enregistrée avant le 13 
septembre 4 l’arrivée au ministére: ce qui 


35 Selon l'Itinerario Italiano, il y avait alors deux 
routes de Florence & Livourne: en passant par Pise, il 
fallait compter 62 milles, 8 postes, et 10 heures de 
voyage; en passant par Pistoja et Prato, 67 milles, 10 
postes, et 10 h. 25 de voyage. En prenant cette der- 
niére route, Beyle, tout en feignant de partir pour 
Livourne, pouvait facilement gagner Lucques et 
Pietrasanta. On sait, depuis les travaux de M. Bene- 
detto, avec quelle méfiance la police toscane avait sur- 
veillé toutes les allées et venues de Beyle en 1832- 
1833. 

36 Cf. Sémaphore, Dimanche et Lundi 16 aofit 
1841, Départ du 14 aoat. Le Sémaphore indique d’ordi- 
naire, pour le parcours Naples-Marseille, la date du 
départ de Naples et de l'arrivée 4 Marseille; pour le 
parcours Marseille-Naples, il indique seulement la 
date du départ de Marseille, et nous conjecturons la 
date des escales et de l’arrivée 4 Naples d'aprés le 
temps habituellement nécessaire aux mémes parcours 
en sens inverse. 

37 Cf. Sémaphore, Mercredi 1 septembre 1841, 
Arrivées en libre pratique du 31 aoa; et «Registre 
d’arrivées Ne 12». Pour ta durée du trajet Marseille- 
Paris, cf. «Tableau comparatif de la marche des 
Malles-postes pendant les années 1814, 1829 et 1840», 
Almanach des postes, chemins de fer, bateaux @ vapeur 
et messageries, Année 1841, p. 11: alors qu’en 1814 il 
fallait 117 heures pour parcourir les 780 kilométres de 
Marseille a Paris, il n’en fallait plus que 91 en 1829, et 
65 en 1840—soit un peu moins de trois jours. 
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laisse supposer qu’elle a été antidatée 
d’une dizaine de jours par un expéditeur 
soucieux de cacher aux bureaux de Paris 
une absence irréguliére trop prolongée, et 
n’a été postée que le 5 septembre par le 
Pharamond, qui arriva le 8 4 Marseille.** 
Comment Dominique occupa-t-il done son 
temps entre le milieu d’aoit et le début de 
septembre? Il est peu vraisemblable, s’il 
a quitté Florence le 14 ou le 15 aoit, 
comme son visa semblerait |’indiquer, 
qu’il ait été 4 Livourne se morfondre jus- 
qu’au 31 pour prendre le paquebot toscan 
Leopoldo Secundo qui, parti de Marseille 
le 29 aotit, leit mis le 1% septembre a 
Civita-Vecchia, ou jusqu’au 3 septembre 
pour prendre le paquebot-poste |’ Eurotas 
qui, parti de Marseille le 1°", l’eGit mis le 
4 a Civita-Vecchia.*® Qu’aurait-il fait 
pendant deux longues semaines dans ce 
triste port de Livourne, ov il ne s’était 
jamais attardé plus de quelques jours? 
Peut-étre nous faut-il done revenir A 
notre premiére hypothése d’un séjour de 
Dominique 4 la campagne auprés de 
Giulia, 4 Pietrasanta probablement: sé- 
jour dont, il est vrai, il ne resterait aucune 
trace connue dans les notes intimes d’un 
homme pourtant curieux d’ordinaire d’en- 
registrer les moindres incidents de sa vie, 
et singuliérement de sa vie amoureuse. 
En ce cas, aprés s’étre attardé jusque vers 
la fin d’aoit auprés de son amie, notre 
homme aurait fort bien pu, en prenant a 
Livourne |’Eurotas du 3 septembre, ar- 
river 4 Civita-Vecchia le 4, rédiger ses 
lettres officielles en date des 24 et 27 aoiit, 
et les expédier le lendemain 5 par le 
Pharamond. 

Si toutefois on n’admet pas la lecture 
«R{iccardi]» que nous proposons au lieu 
de «R{ome]», il ne reste pour la note 

38Cf. Sémaphore, Jeudi 9 septembre 1841, Ar- 
rivées en libre pratique du 8 septembre; et «Registre 
d’arrivées Ne 12». 

39 Cf. Sémaphore, Dimanche 28 et Lundi 30 aoat 


1841, Départ du 29 aoft; et ibid., Jeudi 2 septembre 
1841, Départ du 1e* septembre. 
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autographe en question qu’une inter- 
prétation possible: aprés sa premiére 
passe du 2 aotit avec la Cecchina, Beyle 
prévoit déja que, une fois sa belle partie 
le 10 aodt, il partira lui-méme pour Rome 
le 19. En fait, la diligence de Rome partait 
de Civita-Vecchia les mardis, jeudis et 
samedis 4 8 heures du soir,*® et le 19 aoat 
1841 tombait justement un jeudi. En 
quittant Civita-Vecchia le jeudi soir 19 
aprés avoir expédié son courrier par 
l’Eurotas, Beyle pouvait espérer cacher 
aux bureaux une absence irréguliére. Cette 
hypothése d’un projet de départ pour 
Rome le 19 aofit nous parait cependant 
peu plausible. Il semble invraisemblable 
qu’a moins de raisons impérieuses Beyle, 
qui au milieu de juillet avait été chercher 
un peu de fraicheur a la Tolfa, ait songé 
4 se rendre en plein mois d’aofit 4 Rome. 
Il faudrait ensuite admettre qu’entre le 
moment ou il écrit cette note le 2 aodt 
et le moment ot il s’embarque le 11 pour 
Livourne sur la Maria-Antonietta, il a 
changé d’idée et substitué au voyage a 
Rome un voyage 4 Florence. A moins de 
supposer que ce voyage 4 Florence n’a été 
qu’une interpolation dans le plan primitif, 
et que notre homme, arrivé le 13 A 
Florence, en est reparti le 14 ou le 15 pour 
s’embarquer le 16 4 Livourne, débarquer 
le 17 A Civita-Vecchia, et en repartir le 
19 pour Rome. 

Mais entre temps qu’est devenue la 
belle Mme Os, que M. Benedetto, en 
affectant 4 Beyle le départ du 10 aoit, 
escamote bien cavaliérement sans nous 
dire comment elle a pu quitter Civita- 
Vecchia? En suggérant pour notre part 
qu’elle comptait prendre le 10 le «bateau 
de Bastia», nous nous étions fondé sur 
les données suivantes. Pendant les quel- 
ques jours qui nous intéressent, deux 


40 Cf. Beyle au maréchal Soult, Civita-Vecchia, le 
30 septembre 1839, Correspondance, X, 148. En hiver, 
la diligence partait les mémes jours 4 5 heures du ma- 
tin. 
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vapeurs seulement, 4 notre connaissance, 
firent escale 4 Civita-Vecchia en prove- 
nance de Marseille et en direction de 
Naples: le 7 aofit 1841, le Sully, de la 
maison Bazin, de Marseille, commandé 
par le capitaine Bonnefoy: parti de Mar- 
seille le 4, il dut arriver 4 Naples le 8; et 
le 12 aotit le Leopoldo Secundo, de la 
maison André et Abeille, de Marseille, 
commandé par le capitaine Olive: parti 
de Marseille le 9, il dut arriver 4 Naples le 
13.“ Si Mme Os comptait partir le 10 
pour Naples, ce n’est assurément ni le 
Sully du 7 ni le Leopoldo Secundo du 
12 qu’elle se proposait de prendre. Reste 
donc, si notre lecture de l’autographe est 
correcte, le «bateau de Bastia». Mais un 
service de vapeurs existait-il effectivement 
entre Bastia, Civita-Vecchia et Naples? 
Une recherche obligeamment entreprise 
pour nous par M. |’Archiviste départe- 
mental de la Corse est restée infructueuse. 
Nous pouvons cependant apporter pro- 
visoirement, 4 l’appui de notre hypothése, 
sinon une preuve, du moins une pré- 
somption tirée d’un cas analogue. 

Le 7 octobre 1839, Mérimée s’était em- 
barqué 4 Bastia sur un vapeur en partance 
pour Livourne, le Napoléon, commandé 
par le capitaine Lota;® et, s’il faut en 
croire Beyle son compére, il était arrivé 
le 10 a Civita-Vecchia.** Or, deux vapeurs 
seulement étaient partis vers le 7 octobre 
de Marseille pour Naples: le 5 octobre le 
Sully, qui devait toucher 4 Génes le 6, 
& Livourne le 7, 4 Civita-Vecchia le 8, et 
arriver le 9 4 Naples; et le 9 octobre la 


41 Cf. Sémaphore, Jeudi 5 aoat 1841, Départ du 4 
aoat; et Mardi 10 aoat 1841, Départ du 9 aofiit. 

4 Cf. P. Trahard, Prosper Mériméé de 1834 4 1853 
(Paris: Champion, 1928), p. 152; et J.-B. Marcaggi, 
«Les sources de Colomba», Revue de Paris, 15 juillet 
1928, p. 453. 

43 Cf. Manuscrits de Grenoble, R. 298, Lamiel, 9° 
cahier, fol. 65 verso, note autographe: «Académus ar- 
rive le 10 Sbre. Rome, Naples. Je reprends 4 CVa le 
19 novembre 1839. Tramontane.» On sait qu’Acadé- 
mus était le surnom que Beyle donnait malicieuse- 
ment & son ami. 


Maria-Christina, qui devait toucher a 
Génes le 10, 4 Livourne le 11, 4 Civita- 
Vecchia le 12, et arriver le 13 4 Naples.** 
Mérimée, parti de Bastia le 7 sur le 
Napoléon, ne put vraisemblablement pas 
rejoindre le jour méme a Livourne le 
Sully, qui d’ailleurs l’edt déposé a Civita- 
Vecchia le 8, deux jours avant la date 
indiquée par Beyle; et s’il avait attendu 
la Maria-Christina, il n’aurait pu débar- 
quer 4 Civita-Vecchia que le 12, deux 
jours aprés ladite date. Il semble donc 
plausible d’admettre, jusqu’A preuve du 
contraire, que c’est le Napoléon, le vapeur 
méme qu'il avait pris 4 Bastia, qui, aprés 
avoir fait escale 4 Livourne, l’a déposé le 
10 A Civita-Vecchia. Bien plus, si l’on 
accepte cette hypothése, on ne peut 
manquer d’étre frappé d’une curieuse 
coincidence: Mérimée arrive de Bastia a 
Civita-Vecchia le 10, et c’est aussi pour le 
10 que Dominique prévoit le départ de 
Mme Os par le «bateau de Bastia»: nous 
sommes donc fondés 4 conjecturer |’ex- 
istence d’un service Bastia-Livourne-Civi- 
ta-Vecchia, touchant d’ordinaire 4 Civita- 
Vecchia le 10 du mois, et parfois méme, 
semble-t-il, prolongé jusqu’A Naples. Se 
trouvera-t-il, 4 Bastia, 4 Livourne, 4 
Civita-Veechia ou 4 Naples, un sten- 
dhalien pour rechercher, dans les registres 
du port, la trace du mystérieux et fatal 
«bateau de Bastia» qui ravit un jour au 
pauvre Dominique sa supréme conquéte? 

En attendant, qu’il nous soit permis, 
puisque l’occasion s’en présente, de pré- 
ciser la suite de l’itinéraire de nos deux 
compéres. Aprés avoir passé une dizaine 
de jours 4 Rome «<& courir de ruines en 
palais, de palais en galeries, de galeries en 
églises»,“© Beyle et Mérimée partirent le 

44 D’aprés le Sémaphore, avec les réserves ci-dessus 
indiquées n. 36. ; 

4° Cf. Mérimée & Vogin, 17 décembre 1839, lettre 
inédite citée par M. Parturier, «Itinéraire de Mérimée 


en Corse», Mercure de France, 1* mars 1936, p. 298: 
«De Civita-Vecchia je suis allé & Rome oi j'ai passé 
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20 octobre pour Naples, ov ils arrivérent 
le lendemain 21 par la diligence.** Ils en 
repartirent le 9 novembre a bord de la 
Maria-Antonietta, vapeur toscan de 550 
tonneaux, commandé par le capitaine 
Damezaga. Beyle débarqua le lendemain 
10 novembre A Civita-Vecchia aprés seize 
heures et demie de traversée;*7 Mérimée 
au contraire poursuivit sa route jusqu’a 
Marseille, o1, aprés avoir fait escale A 
Livourne le 11 et 4 Génes le 13, il arriva 


douze jours pleins 4 courir de ruines en palais, de 
palais en galeries, de galeries en églises, et ce depuis 
six heures du matin jusqu’é l’Ave Maria.» Ecrivant 
deux mois aprés l’événement, Mérimée se trompe 
quelque peu dans son compte: débarqué le jeudi 10 a 
Civita-V ecchia, il ne put en effet arriver 4 Rome avant 
le vendredi matin 11 octobre, 4 supposer que la dili- 
gence partit encore a § h. du soir (service d’été) et non 
a 5 h. du matin (service d’hiver); et le mardi 15 il 
écrivait 4 Requiem, lettre inédite citée par M. Par- 
turier, p. 297: «Je pars lundi [20] pour Naples, oa je 
resterai moins longtemps que je n’en avais d’abord 
formé le projet.» 


4 Cf. De l’Amour (Paris: Bohaire, 1833), exem- 
plaire Bucci, feuillets blancs aprés la table, fol. 8 
recto, note autographe communiquée par M. Arbelet, 
partiellement publiée par lui, «Stendhal relu par 
Stendhal», Revue de Paris, 15 novembre 1917, p. 416: 
«21 octobre arrivée 4 Naples»; et Promenades dans 
Rome (Paris: Delaunay, 1829), exemplaire Serge 
André, I, feuillets blancs au début, fol. 5 verso, note 
autographe: «21 octobre 39. Arrivée 4 Naples». Bey!le 
n'indique pas comment ils se rendirent de Rome a 
Naples; Mérimée, dans sa lettre du 17 décembre 1839 
& Vogin, citée ci-dessus, n. 45, fait l’éloge d’un nou- 
veau service de diligences: «Vous saurez qu'il y a 
maintenant entre Rome et Naples une trés bonne dili- 
gence qui passe par San Germano, route plus agréable, 
dit-on, que celle des Marais-Pontins.» Nous supposons 
que c'est par cette diligénce que les deux voyageurs se 
rendirent & Naples, car aucun vapeur, que nous sa- 
chions, n'aurait pu les déposer 4 Naples le 21 octobre: 
le Pharamond, parti de Marseille le 13, dut arriver a 
Naples le 17; le Francesco Primo, parti le 16, dut ar- 
river le 20; et le Leopoldo Secundo, parti le 19, dut ar- 
river le 23. 

47 Cf. De l’ Amour, exemplaire Bucci, suite de la 
note autographe citée ci-dessus n. 46: «9 novembre 
départ de Naples, 10 novembre arrivée 4 CY. Maria- 
Antonietta. Académus»; Promenades dans Rome, ex- 
emplaire Serge André, suite de !a note autographe 
citée ci-dessus n. 46: «10 novembre. Mer magnifique. 
Retour & CVaa7h. 1/2 du matin aprés 16 h. 1/2 de 
traversée. L’apre vanité d’Ac[adémus] gata ce voyage 
& Naples.» Le Sémaphore confirme que la Maria- 
Antonietta, partie de Naples le 9 novembre, toucha & 
Civita-Vecchia le 10, 4 Livourne le 11, 4 Génes le 13, 
et arriva 4 Marseille le 14. C'est elle apparemment qui 
porta 4 Di Fiore la lettre de Beyle datée de Naples le 
9 novembre 1839, Correspondance, X, 153-55. 
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le 14 plus mort que vif, encore tout 
écceuré du temps de chien et de la mer 
abominable qu’il avait essuyés A la sortie 
de Génes.** Pendant ce temps, 4 Civita- 
Vecchia, Beyle passait ses soirées 4 relire 
la Chartreuse, avant de se remettre a 
Lamiel.*® 
I] nous reste un dernier point 4 débattre 
avec notre aimable confrére en beylisme. 
Sur le feuillet blanc qui fait face 4 la page 
174 du tome II de la Chartreuse, aprés 
avoir commémoré ses victoires du 2 et du 
10 aodt, sa nuit du 18 au 14 aoft A l’hétel 
de la Porta Rossa, et son intelligence de la 
musique de Beatrice di Tenda au Théatre . 
Léopold, Beyle s’était mis en devoir de 
conclure: «C’est avec ces nuits que l’on 
.»; mais, arrivé au bas du feuillet, il 
avait di s’interrompre et renvoyer la fin 
de sa phrase 4 la marge de droite: «... 
la Chartreuse de Parme.» Chemin faisant, 
il oublia son verbe; et nous avions pro- 
posé de suppléer: «corrige». M. Penedetto 
n’est pas de cet avis: «Il est évident», 
affirme-t-il, «que l’on ne peut remplacer le 
blane que par un crée ou par un écrit.» 
Cela nous semble beaucoup moins évident 
qu’A M. Benedetto. 


48 Cf. Mérimée & Lenormant, Marseille, 15 novem- 
bre [1839], «Lettres 4 M. et Mme Lenormant», Revue 
de Paris, 15 novembre 1895, p. 423; et Mérimée 4 
Requiem, Marseille, 16 novembre [1839], «Lettres 4 
Requiem», Revue de Paris, 15 mai 1898, p. 249. 
D’aprés la premiére de ces deux lettres, Mérimée serait 
parti le 14 novembre de Génes et arrivé le 15 & Mar- 
seille, puisque la traversée prenait une vingtaine 
d’heures; mais, 4 notre connaissance, aucun vapeur 
n’arriva le 15 4 Marseille en provenance de Génes. Il 
est vrai que dans la méme lettre Mérimée affirme 
avoir passé trente-cing jours en Italie, dont treize a 
Rome et le reste 4 Naples: nous avons vu que, dé- 
barqué le 10 octobre a Civita-Vecchia et rembarqué le 
9 novembre a Naples, il y en passa tout au plus trente- 
et-un, et quelques heures d’escale 4 Livourne et 4 
Génes; et qu'il ne resta pas plus de dix jours 4 Rome. 


49 Cf. Chartreuse, exemplaire Chaper, II, face 4 la 
p. 445, note autographe, au crayon: «Luce volume par 
hasard le soir, 10-17 novembre 39, CV»: et Manus- 
crits de Grenoble, R. 298, Lamiel, 9° cahier, fol. 65 
verso, note autographe citée ci-dessus n. 43. Dans le 
2e cahier du méme manuscrit, fol. 97 verso, Beyle note 
malicieusement le 22 novembre: «Peindre Académus 
plus loin». 
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D’abord, s’il avait voulu revenir sur un 
événement particulier et accompli (la 
genése et la composition de la Chartreuse), 
Beyle aurait dit: «<C’est avec ces nuits que 
l’on [a écrit] la Chartreuse de Parme>; s’il 
avait au contraire voulu formuler une loi 
générale et permanente de sa poétique (la 
nécessité d’avoir éprouvé les passions pour 
les peindre), il aurait dit: «C’est avec ces 
nuits que l’on [écrit des] Chartreuse de 
Parme». 

Et ensuite, c’est un fait qu’au retour 
de chacun de ses pélerinages en Toscane 
l’été précédent, Dominique, tout ragail- 
lardi par ses rendez-vous avec Giulia, 
s’était mis avec entrain A corriger la 
Chartreuse. Car la Chartreuse de Parme 
(personne apparemment ne s’en est encore 
avisé), c’est le livre de Giulia: imaginée le 
3 septembre 1838, un mois aprés que la 
jeune femme, le 3 aodt 1838, eut rendu a 
Dominique son «amie de onze années», 
elle a été composée en deux mois, du 4 
novembre au 26 décembre 1838, sous le 
signe de cette aimable maitresse, dans la 
verve du plaisir et l’ardeur de la passion.*° 
Bien plus, dans les derniers chapitres que 
domine la dévote et brilante Clélia, 
Vheureux amant n’a pu s’empécher de 
laisser plus d’une fois transparaitre sous 
l’intrigue romanesque les grandes lignes de 
l’aventure vécue, depuis sa premiére vic- 
toire sur Giulia le 22 mars 1830 jusqu’aux 
faveurs reconquises le 3 aofit 1838.5! 
Avec les rendez-vous de 1840, tous ces 


5° Cf. Beyle 4 Balzac, Civita-Vecchia, 16 octobre 
1840, premier brouillon, Correspondance, X, 268: «Je 
compose vingt ou trente pages, puis j'ai besoin de me 
distraire, un peu d'amour, quand je puis, ou un peu 
d'orgie; le lendemain matin j'ai tout oublié, et lisant 
les trois ou quatre derni@res pages du chapitre de la 
veille, le chapitre du jour me vient.» Cette imprudente 
confidence disparut des rédactions suivantes. 

51 Nous ne pouvons dresser ici la liste de tous les 
rapprochements que l'on peut établir entre les amours 
de Dominique et de Giulia et celles de Fabrice et de 
Clélia: nous nous réservons de le faire dans un pro- 
chain article intitulé: «Genése de la Chartreuse de 
Parme». En attendant, nous nous permettons de ren- 
voyer le lecteur 4 Luigi-Foscolo Benedetto, Indiscré- 
tions sur Giulia (Paris: Divan, 1934); Robert Vigne- 
ron, «Stendhal et Sanscrit», Modern philology, May 
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souvenirs ont repris une nouvelle frai- 
cheur, les pages qui les évoquent un 
nouveau pathétique, et, en septembre 
comme en juillet, 4 peine Dominique est- 
il rentré 4 Civita-Vecchia qu’il rouvre sa 
Chartreuse pour la relire et la parfaire. Car, 
n’en déplaise 4 M. Benedetto, c’est bien 
deux voyages, et non pas un seul comme 
il semble le croire, que Beyle fit 4 Florence 
durant l’été de 1840. 

Du premier de ces voyages, dont le 
prétexte était d’aller surveiller l’impres- 
sion et le lancement des Idées italiennes de 
Constantin, il révait depuis longtemps. 
Dés le 18 mai 1840, il notait dans ses 
Mémoires d’un touriste: <In 15 days I go 
to Florjence]»; le 22 juin, il annongait & 
Vieusseux que «l’ami de M. Constantin» 
serait prés de lui vers le 25 ou le 28;** mais 
il dut retarder son départ de quelques 
jours, et c’est le 29 seulement qu’il 
s’embarqua sur un paquebot-poste, qui le 
déposa le 30 au matin 4 Livourne; il en 
repartit le soir méme 4 huit heures par la 
diligence, qui l’amena 4 Florence le lende- 
main 1° juillet, 4 7 heures 3/4 du matin. 
Il courut louer, Borgo San Lorenzo, N° 
1763, une toute petite chambre qui lui 
cofita 2 paoli 1/2;54 et il se mit en quéte 
de Giulia. Dés le lendemain 2 juillet, a 
Pietrasanta probablement, il avait son 
premier rendez-vous, qui fut suivi de 
plusieurs autres le 3, le 10, le 13; et puis, 
le 17, ce fut le dast time». Ce soir-la, il 
1936; et Pietro-Paolo Trompeo, «All lost, nothing 
lost. Appunti inediti di Stendhal», Letteratura, Aprile 
1937. 

82Cf. Mémoires d'un touriste (Paris: Dupont, 
1838), exemplaire Primoli, note autographe; Mémoires 
intimes et, marginalia, I, 187. Nous n’avons nulle part 
trouvé trace d'un voyage 4 Florence en mai 1840, que 
M. Benedetto semble considérer comme établi, In- 
discrétions, p. 177, n. 88. 

53 Cf, Beyle 4 Vieusseux, (Civita- Vecchia], 22 juin 
[1840], Correspondance, X, 234-35. 

54Cf. Vies de Haydn, de Mozart et de Métastase 
(Paris: Levavasseur, 1831), exemplaire Primoli, note 
autographe; Mélanges intimes et marginalia, II, 55. 

55 Cf. Chartreuse de Parme, exemplaire Chaper, II, 
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Le 18 juillet en effet, 4 7 heures du soir, il 
prenait 4 Florence la diligence pour Li- 
vourne, ov il arriva le 19 au matin et 
d’ou il repartit le jour méme, 4 4 heures de 
l’aprés-midi, par le Pharamond; le 20, 47 
heures du matin, il débarquait 4 Civita- 
Vecchia. Le 24, il écrivait 4 Giulia et 
rouvrait la Chartreuse. Pendant plusieurs 


jours, il allait en relire et corriger as- 


sidument les derniers chapitres. Le 24, 
c’est au chapitre xix qu’il commence, 


 celui-la méme ov le caractére de Clélia et 


les combats de sa passion et de ses liens 
sont longuement analysés, et ot elle prend 
un rdle important dans l’action.*’ Le 
lendemain 25, il en est au chapitre xx, et 
tout en notant, 4 propos des réflexions et 
des combats de Clélia: «Ceci est trop 
serré, trop Machiavel, trop difficile 4 lire», 
il ne peut chasser de son esprit le souvenir 
de ses rendez-vous de Pietrasanta.**® Le 26, 
il est parvenu au chapitre xxv, il y relit la 
«belle prise de pucelage», qui le fait songer 
4 celle de Giulia; puis il relit, au chapitre 
xxvi, la premiére entrevue de Fabrice 
avec Giulia aprés son évasion, il s’afflige 
de la rapidité du récit au moment de la 
retraite de Fabrice au couvent de Velleja, 
et il note qu’il faudrait commencer 4 
allonger 4 partir de la page 375; il arrive 


Ja p. 350, note autographe, au crayon: «26 J[uilljet 
1840. 17 Juillet San Pie Last time». Dans la premiére 
de ces deux notes, la lecture des deux lettres qui sui- 
vent San P.. est douteuse (M. Debraye lit: San Pace, 
ce qui est peu soutenable); mais dans la seconde on 
déchiffre aisément: San Pie (ici encore M. Debraye 
lit: San Pace, par analogie sans doute avec la note 
précédente). Si Giulia se trouvait 4 Pietrasanta, Beyle 
pouvait l'y rejoindre le 2 en prenant la diligence le 
ler au soir; et inversement, en repartant le 17 de Pie- 
trasanta, il pouvait étre le 18 de retour 4 Florence. Il 
est ficheux que M. Benedetto n’ait trouvé dans les 
Archives de Florence aucune trace de ces séjours de 
1840. 

% Cf. Vies de Haydn, de Mozart et de Métastase, ex- 
emplaire Primoli, suite de la note autographe citée ci- 
dessus n. 54. 

57 Cf. Chartreuse de Parme, exemplaire Chaper, II, 
face 4 la p. 156, note autographe, & l’encre. 

58 Cf. ibid., face i la p. 179 et face a la p. 206, notes 
autographes, au crayon. 
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enfin 4 la bréve rencontre de Fabrice et de 
Clélia & la cour de Parme, et une fois de 
plus il se propose d’allonger; en fait, il con- 
clut ce jour-la qu’il faudrait développer 
les 70 derniéres pages (375-445) et prévoir 
trois volumes pour la seconde édition.*® 
Le 27, en achevant sa lecture, il se con- 
firme dans cette idée, et note au bas du 
dernier feuillet: «Faire 3 volumes en 
développant la fin étranglée par M. 
Dupont, puis divisant le manuscrit en 
3 portions égales»; et en refermant le 
volume il répéte en face de la page 2: 
«Développer convenablement les scénes 
de la fin: cela fait, diviser les manuscrits 
en trois parties égales et faire trois volumes 
de l’ouvrage. L’exposition des amours de 
Clélia étant faite, ce qui est la partie qui 
peut ennuyer, je n’en tire pas assez de 
parti pour amener des scénes doucement 
attendrissantes».°° Ce programme, il en- 
treprend de le réaliser dés le lendemain 28 
juillet. Il revient au chapitre xxv: c’est a 
partir de la page 364, décide-t-il alors, 
qu’il faut «reprendre en sous-ceuvre le 
caractére de Clélia», c’est-A-dire en som- 
me reprendre les 81 derniéres pages du 
roman (364-445); et il se met 4 l’ceuvre: 
griffonnant au crayon ses additions sur les 
feuillets intercalaires, il corrige et dé- 
veloppe les pages 368, 369, 372, 373 et 
374: toutes corrections destinées 4 analy- 
ser plus minutieusement les mouvements 
de l’Ame de Fabrice, et surtout de Clélia, 
et 4 faire mieux ressortir les combats 
entre les liens et les passions.*! Aprés quoi, 


59 Cf. ibid., face & la p. 350, note autographe, au 
crayon; p. 375, en marge, note autographe, au crayon; 
face a la p. 375, note autographe, au crayon; et p. 
392, en marge, note autographe, au crayon. 

60 Cf. ibid., dernier fol. intercalaire, note auto- 
graphe, a l’encre; et face 4 la p. 2, note autographe, & 
l’encre. 

61 Cf. ibid., face & la p. 364, note autographe, au 
crayon; face & la p. 445 et derniére, note autographe, 
au crayon; face 4 la p. 368, addition autographe, au 
crayon; face a la p. 369, addition autographe, au cray- 
on; p. 372 et face a la p. 372, additions autographes, 
au crayon; p. 373 et face 4 la p. 373, additions auto- 
graphes, au crayon; et face a la p. 375, additions auto- 
graphes, au crayon. 
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les additions et les corrections se font plus 
rares: Dominique, semble-t-il, a perdu 
Ventrain que lui avait inspiré Giulia; et 
il ne songe plus qu’d aller retrouver 
l’amie de son coeur. 

C’est pourquoi, le 6 aodit 1840, il attend 
si impatiemment le 19, ot le paquebot- 
poste fera escale 4 Civita-Vecchia, en 
route pour Livourne.® Ce que fut ce 
second voyage 4 Florence, nous |’avons 
conjecturé plus haut: une dizaine de jours 
peut-étre auprés de Giulia, en quelque 
villégiature toscane, Pietrasanta pro- 
bablement; puis une dizaine de jours a 
Florence, égayés de quelques rendez-vous 
au Palais Riccardi; et enfin le retour a 
Civita-Veechia pour le 17 septembre au 
plus tard.** Cette fois encore, Dominique 
rapporte de son voyage le désir de corriger 
la Chartreuse; mais c’est maintenant au 
tome I qu’il s’attaque. Il commence par 
arréter son programme: «Préface pour 
moi. C[ivita] Vecchia, 7bre 1840, revenant 
du P{alazzo] Riccar{di]. J’écrivais avec 
rapidité, en deux mois, tout attentif aux 
choses racontées. Je corrige en lisant par 
plaisir, en 7bre 1840, A Clivita] Vecchia. 
Je corrige: 1° pour augmenter la clarté; 
2° pour aider l’imagination du lecteur a se 
figurer les choses; 3° je cherche 4 annoncer 
les personnages; j’ai songé que c’était la 
une des régles du genre.»®* Le méme jour 
sans doute, il note sur un autre exem- 
plaire: «Ajouter quelques phrases pour 
éclairer, aider 4 l’imagination du lecteur 
de se figurer les choses. C[ivita] V{ecchia], 
17 septembre 40.,® Puis il se met a la 


® Cf. ibid., face i la p. 445 et derniére, note auto- 
graphe A l'encre et note autographe au crayon, citées 
ci-dessus n. 13. 


63 Cf. ci-dessus pp. 22-24. 


64 Chartreuse de Parme, exemplaire Chaper, I, face 
a la p. 6, note autographe, a l'encre. 


6 Chartreuse de Parme, exemplaire Hazard, I, 
page de garde, note autographe, a l’encre, citée par 
Paul Hazard, «Stendhal corrige la Chartreuse de 
Parme», Mélanges Bertauz (Paris: Boccard, 1924), 
p. 149; Mélanges intimes et marginalia, II, 391. 
Cette note permet de conjecturer le quantiéme de la 
note de l'exemplaire Chaper citée cidessus, 
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besogne. Le surlendemain 19, il en est 
déja au chapitre v: il relit un «grand 
carton» d’une douzaine de pages, ébauché 
en juin 4 Rome pour annoncer «Rassi, 
Riscara, et un peu le prince et son 
ministre, le comte Mosca», il l’abrége, et il 
décide de le raccorder 4 la page 130.% 
Le 20, il poursuit assidument sa revision: 
e’est alors sans doute qu’il esquisse les 
additions a la fin du chapitre v, depuis le 
retour de Fabrice 4 Milan jusqu’a son 
exil 4 Romagnano, sans oublier la pre- 
miére apparition de Clélia:*’ travail qu’il 
résume en quelques mots: «The 20th 
september, I make the cartons of la 
Chartr[euse] de Par|me] 4 Clivita] Vlec- 
chija»; mais en retrouvant Clélia son 
coeur s’est ému, et, avant méme d’en- 
registrer l’ceuvre accomplie dans sa 
journée, il évoque mélancoliquement son 
récent séjour 4 Florence et ses rendez-vous 
au Palais Riccardi.** I] se remet encore & 
l’ouvrage le lendemain 21 septembre: il 
note qu’a la page 159 est le «commence- 
ment de Mosca», et que «le sujet étant 
passionné et sans enjolivures, les chapi- 
tres ne doivent pas avoir plus de vingt 

& Chartreuse de Parme, exemplaire Chaper, I, face 
a la p. 6, note autographe, 4 l’encre; et exemplaire 
Hazard, I, 130, note autographe, Mélanges Bertauz, p. 
153; Mélanges intimes et marginalia, I1, 392. La premi- 
ére version de ce carton, ébauchée par Beyle durant 
son séjour du 3 au 21 juin i Rome, devait annoncer 
non seulement Rassi, Riscara et Ranuce-Ernest IV, 
mais aussi Mosca. Or, toute allusion 4 Mosca a disparu 
de la version des 30 et 31 octobre publiée d’aprés l'’ex- 
emplaire Royer par L. Royer, «Trois fragments iné- 
dits de la Chartreuse de Parme», Revue de Paris, 1° 
mars 1935, pp. 35-49. C’est donc apparemment en 
abrégeant ce carton le 19 septembre que Beyle en fit 
disparaitre Mosca, peut-étre parce qu'il se proposait 


déja de reprendre et d’étoffer ce personnage dés son 
apparition au chapitre vi. 


67 Ces additions ne sont pas datées: nous conjec- 
turons que la plupart d’entre elles remontent 4 sep- 
tembre 1840, parce qu’elles sont d'un autre caractére 
que celles que Beyle va entreprendre dans la seconde 
moitié d’octobre sous l'influence de Balzac. 


68 Chartreuse de Parme, exemplaire Chaper, I, face 
a la p. 398, note autographe, 4 l’encre, citée en partie 
ci-dessus, p. 23. De cette obsession de Giulia, dont 
le souvenir est indissolublement lié pour Dominique 
au nom de Pietrasanta, on trouvera un témoignage 
dans un lapsus révélateur, ibid., face 4 la p. 55, addi- 
tion autographe, au crayon: au lieu de Gina Pietranera 
il écrit Gina Pietrasanta: «I1 se défit & la hate d'un des 
petits diamants de Gina Pietrasanta» (lecture de M. 
Debraye, Transcription, p. 26). 
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pages»;®® et c’est ce jour-ld probablement 
qu’il entreprend de remanier le chapitre 
vi, ot Mosca entre en scéne, et d’analyser 
plus minutieusement les caractéres et les 
passions du comte Mosca, de la comtesse 
Pietranera et de Fabrice. Mais le 29 
septembre il partait pour Rome, ot d’au- 
tres soins l’occupérent sans doute.”° II 
avait en tout cas poussé ses cartons jusque 
vers le milieu du chapitre vii, lorsqu’il 
découvrit le 16 octobre l’article de Balzac 
dans la Revue parisienne. 

Il résolut alors de corriger et de re- 
tailler la Chartreuse selon les conseils du 
grand homme, il commenga méme; mais 
ces grossiers conseils, s’il eit continué a 
les suivre, l’auraient foreé a sacrifier non 
seulement le tableau de Milan en 1796, 
mais aussi les amours de Fabrice et de 
Clélia; il ne put s’y résigner: il tergiversa 
quelques mois, et puis enfin, le 11 février 
1841, il osa tout de bon redevenir lui- 
méme.” N’est-ce done pas encore une 
protestation contre les avis étrangers, une 
revendication de la fantaisie et de la pas- 
sion originales et infaillibles, que ce cri 
triomphant de Dominique: «C’est avec 
ces nuits que l’on [corrige] la Chartreuse de 
Parme»: avec ces nuits de plaisir, de 
dilettantisme et de mélancolie, dont 
Ame sort exaltée et attendrie, et non 
point avec ces principes et ces régles si 
pesamment invoqués par M. de Balzac. 


69 Chartreuse de Parme, exemplaire Chaper, feuillet 
de garde, verso, note autographe, 4 l’encre. C’est la 
derni@re note ou addition datée de septembre 1840; 
les dates que nous proposons pour les suivantes sont 
conjecturales. 


70 Cf. A. Constantin, Idées italiennes sur quelques 
tableauz célébres (Florence: Vieusseux, 1840), exem- 
plaire Vernet, premi@re page de garde, recto, note 
autographe: «Parti de C[ivita] V[ecchiJa le 29 sept. 
1840, jour de Saint-Michel, 4 5 h. 3/4 [du matin]. We 
are dans la ville prés la porte Cavallegieri attendant 
les passeports 4 midi 1/2, venus en 6 h. 3/4»; Idées 
italiennes (Paris: Divan, 1931), Préface de Danielle 
Plan, p. xxvi. On sait de reste que la plupart de ces 
«idées italiennes» appartiennent 4 Beyle. 


7 Sur l’intervention de Balzac et les remaniements 
alors entrepris par Stendhal, voir la Préface de P. 
Arbelet 4 la Transcription de M. Debraye. Nous ne 
sommes d’ailleurs pas d’accord avec M. Arbelet sur la 
date probable de certaines additions. 


En MARGE DE LA “CHARTREUSE DE PARME”’ 
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La Chartreuse de Parme l’avait échappé 
belle; et aussi le pauvre Dominique. Le 8 
février 1842, 4 Paris, Frangois Bouchot, 
consumé 4 quarante-deux ans par une 
affection de poitrine, fit 4 sa femme Ia 
grace de trépasser. Nous ne savons si 
Henri Beyle assista aux obséques et pré- 
senta ses condoléances a4 la veuve éplorée; 
mais, deux mois plus tard, le 23 mars 
1842, il disparaissait 4 son tour, A cin- 
quante-neuf ans, foudroyé en plein boule- 
vard par une attaque d’apoplexie. Mme 
Vve Bouchot ne les ‘suivit pas dans la 
tombe; et elle ne se montra point incon- 
solable. Le 22 juillet 1843, en l’église 
Saint-James, 4 Londres, elle épousait le 
célébre pianiste Sigismund Thalberg, qui 
n’avait que trente-et-un ans, et devait 
s’avérer un mari plus durable que l’in- 
fortuné Bouchot. Mais il finit malgré tout 
par succomber aussi, le 27 avril 1871, a 
Naples. C’est alors que la Cecchina mani- 
festa toute la singularité de ses affections: 
«La veuve de Thalberg—fut-ce sur un 
désir exprimé par le défunt, ou du fait 
d’une fidélité d’Artémise—fit placer le 
corps du pianiste des rois dans une sorte 
de biére-bocal en cristal, au préalable 
remplie d’alcool, pour y conserver visible- 
ment Villustre dépouille. Mais le défunt 
portant perruque, le liquide la défrisait 
vite. Et c’était une obligation de re- 
pécher le cadavre assez fréquemment pour 
vaquer a la coiffure du postiche.»” On 
frémit 4 la pensée que M. de Stendhal, si 
la Cecchina se fit attachée a lui, aurait 
risqué d’échouer, avec son précieux tou- 
pet, dans un cercueil de cristal en un bain 
d’alcool bourbeux: mais n’est-il pas beau 
cependant que la derniére maitresse de 
Dominique ait eu, outre une chair géné- 
reuse, une de ces Ames irrationnelles, 4 
la Gina, dont les caprices et les folies 
l’enchantaient? 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


72 Robert de Montesquiou, 
(Paris: Fasquelle, 1897), p. 261. 


Roseaux pensants 








SOME ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF DUMAS’S LES 
TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES 


RICHARD PARKER 


Rom the time of the publication of 
| trois mousquetaires in 1844, when 

the author in his preface tried to 
throw his readers off the trail by his refer- 
ence to the nonexistent folio manuscript 
No. 4772 or 4773 (he was uncertain 
which!), there has been a merry chase in 
tracking down the sources of Dumas’s 
masterpiece. With the feigned naiveté of 
the ingenious literary plunderer that he 
was, he slyly admits having used the 
Mémoires de M. d’ Artagnan.'* And, indeed, 
out of the first volume of this work, the 
only one of the three that he seems to 
have consulted, Dumas? derived the ac- 
count of D’Artagnan’s departure from 
Gascony on his famous nag; his encounter 
with Rochefort (“Rosnay” in the Mémoi- 
res); his arrival in Paris and meeting with 
Porthos, Athos, and Aramis; the story of 
the gold-embroidered belt with the false 
back; the affair with the innkeeper’s wife, 
i.e., the beautiful Mme Bonacieux; the 
intrigue with the perfidious Milady 
(whose tole is vastly developed by 
Dumas); the almost incredible tale of 
D’Artagnan’s masquerading as the Comte 
de Wardes; the rivalry between the 
King’s Musketeers and the Cardinal's 
Guards, ete. In short, most of the pic- 
turesque background and many of the 
chsracteristic incidents were taken by 
Dumas from this early example of the 
realistic novel with historical setting.’ It 
must be observed, however, that Dumas’s 
handling of the material lends a move- 
ment, a sharpness of character, a veri- 
similitude, a dramatic element—in fine, 


* Footnotes at end of article. 
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an interest—which the memoirs of the 
contemporary Courtilz fail to attain.‘ 

Though whole books have been written 
on the origins of D’Artagnan,® most 
writers give as Dumas’s sole source the 
Mémoires of Courtilz.6 Woodbridge,’ how- 
ever, points to Dumas’s use of the Mémoi- 
res de M. L. C. D. R. (Comte de Roche- 
fort) for the dramatic incident of the dis- 
covery of the fleur de lys branded on Mi- 
lady’s shoulder. For the famous story of 
the diamond pendants’ given by Anne of 
Austria to Buckingham, a number of 
commentators have categorically asserted 
that Dumas alone is responsible. Samaran, 
judged by many to have done the most 
reliable work on D’Artagnan, writes: 

Les lecteurs des Trois Mousquetaires ... 
s’étonneront peut-étre de ne pas trouver dans 
les pages qui vont suivre les renseignements 
qu’ils attendent sur le beau Buckingham, les 
amours d’Anne d’Autriche. ... Il faut donc ... 
les prévenir qu’Alexandre Dumas a un peu 
abusé de leur complaisance quand il leur a 
montré le jeune d’Artagnan se taillant sa part 
—et quelle part!—dans ces subtiles intrigues 
et ces mirifiques exploits.® 


Lloyd Sanders, though he is acquainted 
with the La Rochefoucauld source (which 
I shall consider later), is provoked that 
we should know nothing “‘about the ball 
at which Anne of Austria confounded the 
Cardinal by appearing with the diamonds 
on her. That is pure Dumas.”!? Likewise, 
Charles Sellier declares that the diamond- 
necklace incident “is due entirely to the 
imagination of the romancer.””" 

On the other hand, Lenotre” claims 
as the source for this story Roederer’s 
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comedy Les Aiguillettes d’Anne d’Au- 
triche.'* Roederer, basing his plot on seven- 
teenth-century memoirs, has further com- 
plicated the story by having Buckingham 
and a valet in the service of the Duchess 
of Carlisle (“Mme de Winter” in Dumas) 
each cut off two pendants from the 
Queen’s string of twelve. This duplication 
of the theft, I take it, was rendered neces- 
sary by the playwright’s adherence to the 
unities of time and place; for by this de- 
vice he saved the time needed for manu- 
facturing the stolen pendants and also 
eliminated a trip to England. Moreover, 
one of the three acts of the play is de- 
voted to the efforts of the Queen to induce 
the Cardinal, ridiculously garbed, to per- 
form a dance before her. These modifica- 
tions change the story so fundamentally 
that I am inclined to believe that, at the 
most, the play could have served only to 
call Dumas’s attention to the dramatic 
possibilities of the tale. 

The primary sources for the story of 
Buckingham’s infatuation for Anne of 
Austria are, in reality, to be found in the 
memoirs of La Porte,'* La Rochefou- 
cauld,” Mme de Motteville,"* and the 
Comte de Brienne.’ The first three of 
these relate the opening incident of the 
intrigue, when the Duke of Buckingham, 
in the garden at Amiens, overstepping 
the bounds of convention, attempted to 
seize the Queen in his arms so ardently 
that she was forced to call her retinue. He 
later turned back from his homeward 
trip and appeared unexpectedly at Anne’s 
very bedside, from which he had fairly to 
be driven. 

A comparison of these three accounts 
will serve to show Dumas’s indebtedness 
to each. The point of view of the memo- 
rialists is quite different. La Porte, the 
valet de chambre of the Queen and later of 
Louis XIV, apparently not in the close 
confidence of any of the principals, saw 
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events almost as an outsider. Though he 
played a role as messenger between Mme 
de Chevreuse and Anne of Austria, he 
seems to have been unaware of what was 
going on, and he paid for his obtuseness 
with his dismissal by the jealous Louis 
XITI."8 In Dumas’s novel he is depicted 
as having much more astuteness, and he 
enjoys the complete confidence of the 
Queen. Moreover, he is closely woven into 
the story by being the godfather of Mme 
de Bonacieux. Mme de Motteville, who 
was really much more intimate with the 
Queen and had the story directly from 
her, though at a later date, is intent only 
upon preserving the reputation of her 
mistress and proving her guileless inno- 
cence. According to Mme de Motteville, 
it is to the evil influence and machina- 
tions of Mme de Chevreuse that the 
whole unfortunate incident is due. Dumas 
pays little attention to this apologia of 
Mme de Motteville and pictures the 
Queen as being swept along by the ardor 
of the gallant Englishman. La Roche- 
foucauld, who may very well have heard 
the story from the originator of the in- 
trigue, Mme de Chevreuse, with whom he 
was long infatuated, tells the anecdote 
like a sophisticated and skeptical man of 
the world, making the Queen and Buck- 
ingham equally culpable.'® 

Dumas makes use of this tale rather 
by indirection when he has the Duke of 
Buckingham, pleading his love in a pas- 
sionate secret interview with Anne, recall 
to her his daring declaration in the garden 
at Amiens.”° The incident, as related by 
Dumas, follows La Porte and La Roche- 
foucauld in that it takes place at night, 
whereas Mme de Motteville does not 
mention the time. He follows Mme de 
Motteville and La Porte in laying the 
scene outdoors, while La Rochefoucauld 
has it take place in a private room of the 
Queen. The Duke’s unexpected return to 





36 RIcHARD 
see the Queen is related by all three au- 
thors as taking place on the next day and 
in Amiens; but Dumas places the second 
meeting a week later and in Paris, thus 
bringing the historical personages in con- 
tact with his own characters. The result 
of this affair, according to Dumas, was 
the dismissal of Mme de Vernet and Pu- 
tange, the Queen’s squire, and the fall 
from favor of Mme de Chevreuse. La 
Rochefoucauld makes no mention of these 
repercussions, but Mme de Motteville 
includes La Porte himself among those 
dismissed. Since Dumas was reserving an 
important role for the Queen’s confiden- 
tial valet, he ignores this detail. La 
Rochefoucauld, however, is the only one 
to mention the ambitious and roman- 
esque scheme of the Duchess of Che- 
vreuse and the Comte de Hollande to du- 
plicate their own love affair by bringing 
Anne of Austria and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham together in the same relation. 
Dumas has the Duke support his suit by 
the example of this lesser love. Although 
Dumas is indebted to all three of these 
memoirs, he follows much more closely 
the spirit of La Rochefoucauld’s account. 

An interesting borrowing of Dumas 
from Mme de Motteville is Buckingham’s 
explanation of his purpose in seeking war 
in order to further his love suit. Here is her 
analysis of the Duke’s motives: 


Cet homme [Buckingham] brouilla les deux 
couroanes pour revenir en France, par la néces- 
sité d’un traité de paix, lorsque, selon ses in- 
tentions, il aurait fait éclater sa réputation par 
les victoires qu’il prétendoit remporter sur 
notre nation.”! 


DUMAS anp 


1. Anne herself presents the pendants to 
Buckingham. 
2. Mme Lannoy learns of the present. 


PARKER 


Dumas has Buckingham say: 

Quel but pensez-vous qu’aient eu cette ex- 
pédition de Ré et cette ligue avec les protes- 
tants de La Rochelle que je projette? Le plaisir 
de vous voir! ... Cette guerre pourra amener 
une paix, cette paix nécessitera un négociateur, 
ce négociateur ce sera moi.” 


What is particularly interesting here is 
that this nicely illustrates the chief prin- 
ciple of Dumas’s philosophy of history, 
namely, that little causes bring about im- 
portant events. 

The second incident in this plot is the 
affair of the diamond pendants, first 
given by Louis XIII to his spouse and 
then presented by her to the fascinating 
Englishman. For private or official rea- 
sons, Mme de Motteville and La Porte 
did not see fit to record this part of the 
intrigue that so compromises the Queen. 
However, it is related with some gusto by 
La Rochefoucauld,”* and with more verve 
and greater detail by the Comte de 
Brienne.** The tenor of the story is the 
same in Dumas and the two sources. 
Anne of Austria presents a string of twelve 
diamond pendants to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham as a token of her affection. An 
agent of the Cardinal succeeds in cutting 
off two of these pendants, whereupon 
Buckingham closes the ports of England 
to all departures of ships, has two identi- 
cal stones cut, and sends the present back 
to the Queen of France in time to foil 
Richelieu’s plot to dishonor her in the 
eyes of the King. For the sake of compari- 
son and better comprehension I will enu- 
merate the principal details of the in- 
trigue as they are recorded in Dumas 
and the Comte de Brienne. 


BRIENNE 


Gift of pendants conveyed by Mme de 
Chevreuse. 

As in Dumas, but without lengthy question- 
ing. 
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3. Letter of Richelieu to Milady bidding 
her steal two pendants. 
4. Richelieu suggests that the King give a 


ball. 

5. Milady writes to Richelieu that she has 
the diamonds. 

6. Queen sends D’Artagnan to England for 


the jewels. 
7. Buckingham discovers his loss on arrival 


of D’Artagnan. 

8. Buckingham places an embargo on all 
ships leaving England. 

9. This will be interpreted by the French 
as an act of war. 


It will be seen that in most of the es- 
sential details there is agreement between 
Dumas and the Comte de Brienne. I have 
not added the account of La Rochefou- 
cauld, for in no case is there agreement 
with him when the incident is not men- 
tioned by the Comte de Brienne. More- 
over, the only changes made by Dumas 
in Brienne’s account are obviously to 
give a place for his own character D’Ar- 
tagnan. I conclude, therefore, that the 
Mémoires of the Comte de Brienne 
served Dumas for the construction of this 
part of his plot and that he had no need of 
recourse to the scanty narrative of La 
Rochefoucauld. 

The denouement of the whole intrigue 
occurs at the King’s ball, when the 
Queen confounds the Cardinal by ap- 
pearing dressed in all twelve pendants, 
which have arrived just in time through 
the heroic efforts of D’Artagnan and his 
comrades.% Though the idea of having 
this highly dramatic scene take place at a 
spectacular ball is due to the genius of 
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Richelieu sends letter to Countess of 
Clarik.* 
As in Dumas. 


No answer to Cardinal’s letter. 


The Duke divines the Queen’s danger on 
discovering his loss. 

His valets inform Buckingham of theft on 
return from ball. 

The same. 


It is so interpreted. 


Dumas, he is indebted exclusively to the 
Mémoires of Brienne for the description 
of the setting.?” For this Dumas went to 
the Eclaircissemens of the same volume 
he had been using, where he found, ready 
at hand, the full account of a fete given 
at the Hétel de Ville on February 24, 
1626, for the King and Queen. In some 
places Dumas has followed this descrip- 
tion to the letter. 

Preparations for this event had been 
going on for two weeks (not one, as Du- 
mas’s time shrinkage requires him to 
state). The city authorities had erected 
stages for the seats of the ladies, procured 
hundreds of wax tapers, ordered a large 
quantity of food, and invited the bour- 
geois of Paris to attend. Dumas follows 
closely these details, adding a comment 
here and there and mentioning the hiring 
of musicians at double the ordinary wage. 
Then he falls back upon almost a word- 
for-word description out of the Comte de 
Brienne: 


BRIENNE anp DUMAS 


Et le mardi 24 dudit mois, jour de caresme 
prenant, sur les dix heures du matin, seroit 
venu audit Hostel-de-Ville le sieur Delacoste, 





A dix heures du matin, le sieur de La Coste, 
enseigne des gardes du roi, suivi de deux ex- 
empts et de plusieurs archers du corps, vint 
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enseigne des gardes-du-corps du Roy, suivy de 
deux exempts et de nombre d’archers du corps, 
qui ont demandé audit sieur Clément toutes 
les clefs des portes, chambres et bureaux dudit 
Hostel-de-Ville, qu’il leur a 4 l’instant baillées 
avec un billet attaché 4 chacune clef pour la 
reconnoitre; et se sont, lesdits gardes, saisis de 
toutes lesdites portes et avenues dudit Hostel- 
de-Ville.*8 


Various later arrivals are then enu- 
merated by Dumas almost as they actual- 
ly occurred, except that the novelist 
makes the “bon nombre d’archers” into 
the specific “cinquante” and omits refer- 
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demander au greffier de la Ville nommé Clé- 
ment, toutes les clés des portes, des chambres 
et bureaux de I’hétel. Ces clés lui furent re- 
mises 4 l’instant méme; chacune d’elles portait 
un billet qui devait servir 4 la faire reconnaitre, 
et 4 partir de ce moment le sieur de La Coste 
fut chargé de la garde de toutes les portes et de 
toutes les avenues.?® 


ences to the town officials and their din- 
ner. Then he continues his reproduction 
of Brienne, this time interpolating the 
reference to M. des Essarts, who is the 
commanding officer of D’Artagnan: 


BRIENNE anp DUMAS 


Sur les trois heures de relevée sont venues 
deux compagnies des gardes dans la Gréve, 
l’une frangoise, l’autre suisse, le tambour son- 
nant.*° 


Dumas here neatly adds his own charac- 
ter to M. Duhallier, whose arrival had al- 
ready been mentioned by Brienne. 

Other unimportant guests are described 


A trois heures, arrivérent deux compagnies 
des gardes, l’une francaise, l’autre suisse. La 
compagnie des gardes-francaises était com- 
posée moitié des hommes de M. Duhallier, 
moitié des hommes de M. des Essarts.* 


by Brienne but are dismissed in a sen- 
tence by Dumas. Now the romancer be- 
gins to cut down on the time elapsed. 
Note also his explanatory details: 


BRIENNE anp DUMAS 


Sur les onze heures du soir y est venue ma- 
dame la premiére présidente, qui a esté recue 
par mesdits sieurs de la ville, et placée 4 la 
premiére place. 


Sur la [sic] minuit, l’on a dressé la collation 
des confitures pour le Roy, dans la petite salle 
du costé de l’église Saint-Jean, ot a esté aussi 
dressé le buffet d’argent de la ville, gardé par 
quatre archers. ...*? 


Dumas passes over the description of 
the three tables full of fried fish. And the 
lateness of the hour seems to have startled 





A neuf heures arriva madame la premiére 
présidente. Comme c’était, aprés la reine, la 
personne la plus considérable de la féte, elle fut 
recue par Messieurs de la Ville et placée dans 
la loge en face de celle que devait occuper la 
reine. 

A dix heures on dressa la collation des con- 
fitures pour le roi, dans la petite salle du cété 
de l’église Saint-Jean, et cela en face du buffet 
d’argent de la ville, qui était gardé par quatre 
archers.*8 


the modern writer, for he forbears men- 
tioning the fact that the musicians 
played all night for the crowd of bour- 
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geois until the arrival of the royal party 
at four o’clock. In Dumas the King ar- 
rives at midnight but excuses himself, 


BRIENNE 


Laquelle Majesté s’est excusée de ce qu’elle 
venoit si tard, que ce n’étoit pas sa faute, ains 
des ouvriers qui n’avoient pas achevé assez 
tost les préparatifs.** 


The King and Queen and their suite 
immediately upon their arrival repair to 
their dressing-rooms to don their cos- 
tumes for the ballet.** The names of all 
twelve participants in the ballet are listed 
by Dumas exactly as they are found in 
the Comte de Brienne. The King’s role, 
which in the actual ballet was that of a 
“gentilhomme persan lettré” in Part II 
and a Spanish guitar-player in Part III, 
is changed to that of a hunter—a change 
be it noted, that is entirely in conformity 
with Louis’s real character. From this point 
on, Dumas goes quickly into the denoue- 
ment, narrating the opportune return of the 
jewels by D’Artagnan and the discomfiture 
of the Cardinal. This part of the plot is 
wholly Dumas’s. It is perhaps surprising 
that Dumas did not use the riotous scene 
that followed, when the crowd, as in a 
President Jackson reception, overturned 
the tables in their eagerness to devour as 
much food as possible. The comedy ele- 
ment, however, would not have suited 
the high seriousness of the revenge motif. 
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even as in the real account, for his tardi- 
ness. Dumas alters the excuse nicely to 
suit his needs: 


AND DUMAS 


Sa Majesté répondit en s’excusant d’étre 
venue si tard, mais en rejetant la faute sur M. 
le cardinal, lequel l’avait retenu jusqu’’ onze 
heures pour parler des affaires de l’Etat.* 


In reproducing Brienne’s account, Du- 
mas has shortened the narrative consider- 
ably; made the details more specific; 
modernized the spelling and language; ad- 
vanced the time to fit into his story; in- 
terpolated references to his own fictional 
characters; introduced an extensive ac- 
count of the Queen; and brought in the 
Cardinal, who was actually not present. 
Though we see that Dumas lifted whole 
paragraphs from the Mémoires of Brienne, 
we must observe that the narrative— 
vivid, fast-moving, and dramatic—is 
wholly his; and the borrowed descriptions 
have become an integral part of the pic- 
ture of the past that is, as has been fre- 
quently pointed out, more realistic than 
his very sources. And it is this extraordi- 
nary facility of Alexandre Dumas for 
turning dry-as-dust memoirs into living, 
thrilling tales that has caused The three 
musketeers to be read as avidly now as 
when it was first published one hundred 
years ago. 

New York UNIVERSITY 


’ NOTES 


1 Gatien de Courtilz de Sandras, Mémoires de ifr. 
d’Artagnan, capitaine lieutenant de la premiére com- 
pagnie des mousquetaires du roi, contenant quantité de 
choses particuliéres et secréttes qui se sont passées sous le 
regne de Louis le Grand (3 vols.; Cologne: Pierre Mar- 
teau, 1700). Later editions appeared at Amsterdam in 
1704 and 1715. 


2 I shall not enter into the complicated question of 
the real authorship of the works signed by Dumas—a 
question which three court cases and a prison sentence 


for Mirecourt (Jacquot), compiler of the notorious 
Fabrique de romans: maison d'Alerandre Dumas et 
compagnie, only partially settled. Although August 
Maquet, to whom Dumas himself sent a copy of Les 
trois mousquetaires with the dedication ‘‘Cui pars mag- 
na fuit,’’ had an important role as historical investi- 
gator and preparer of the first drafts of various chap- 
ters, neither he nor any of the other employees of ‘*‘ Du- 
mas and Company” ever published alone anything of 
merit. Consequently, it is perfectly just to speak, as I 
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shall do, of the work as by Dumas. For able presenta- 
tions of both sides of this question, cf. articles by Gus- 
tave Simon in Revue de Paris, May-June, 1919, pp. 
98-112, and by G. Lenotre in Revue des deux mondes, 
XLIX (1919), 862-88. 


?B. M. Woodbridge, Gatien de Courtilz, sieur du 
Verger: étude sur un précurseur du roman réaliste en 
France (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1925). He 
gives an analysis of the Mémoires, including a brief 
comparison with Les trois mousquetaires, and classifies 
the work as a realistic novel rather than a bona fide 
memoir. 


‘Cf. H. Parigot, Alexandre Dumas, pére (Paris: 
Hachette, 1902), p. 122. The author declares of Du- 
mas: ‘“‘Nul n'a mieux restitué la manié@re et le senti- 
ment de ce 17° siécle."’ 


5 Eugéne d'Auriac, D’ Artagnan, capitaine-lieutenant 

mousquetaires (Paris: Baudry, 1846); Jean de 
Jourgain, Troisvilles, D' Artagnan et les trois mousque- 
taires: études biographiques et héraldiques (Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1910); Charles Samaran, D’ Artagnan, capitaine 
des mousquetaires du roi: histoire véridique d'un héros de 
roman (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1912). Other less-in- 
formed writers have written more popular articles in 
the literary magazines. These latter and the recent 
general biographies in English by A. F. Davidson, 
P. H. Fitzgerald, H. 8S. Gorman, F. H. Gribble, G. 
Pearce, and H. A. Spurr offer nothing new in the way 
of sources of Les trois mousquetaires. 


des 


*Eg., J.-M. Quérard, Les Supercheries littéraires 
dévoilées (Paris: Paul Daffis, 1869-70), I, 387. He de- 
votes considerable space to a rather malevolent en- 
quéte on Dumas's works, affirming that ‘‘il est aujour- 
d'hui bien prouvé que l'auteur des Trois mousquetaires 
en a puisé la pensée dans le premier volume de 
Mémoires de d' Artagnan"'; see likewise I, 1106. So also 
C. Glinel (Alezandre Dumas et son eurre (Rheims: F. 
Michaud, 1884], p. 386) declares: “‘L'idée de ce roman 
a 6té puisée dans les Mémoires de M. d’ Artagnan.”’ 

7P. 49. 

8 T.e., the ferrets or aiguillettes de diamants (cf. Les 
trois mousquetaires, Vol. I, chaps. vili—xxii passim). 

* Pp. 83-84. 

10**—D’Artagnan and Milady,”’ 
XLIX, 224. 

1 ‘“The real d’Artagnan,’’ Harper's, CV, 278-81. 

12 Revue des deux mondes, XLIX, 869. 


18In Antoine-Marie Roederer, Intrigues politiques 
et galantes de la cour de France sous Charles IX, Louis 
XIII, Louis XIV, le Régent et Louis XV, mises en 
comédies (Paris: Charles Gosselin, 1532). 

14 Mémoires de P. de La Porte, 
chambre de Louis XIV, contenant plusieurs particula- 
rités des régnes de Louis XIII et de Louis XIV (‘‘Col- 
lection des mémoires relatifs 4 l'histoire de France,"’ 


Cornhill magazine, 


premier valet de 
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ed. A. Petitot and Monmerqué, Ser. II, Vol. LIX 
(Paris: Foucault, 1827]), pp. 297-99. 

15 (Luvres de La Rochefoucauld, nouvelle edition ... 
par M. D. L. Gilbert et J. Gourdault (Paris: Hachette, 
1874), I, 7-13. 

16 Mémoires de Madame de Motteville (‘Collection 
des mémoires relatifs 4 l'histoire de France," ed. Peti- 
tot (Paris: Foucault, 1824], Vol. XXXVI), pp. 342- 
49. This source, unmentioned by any commentator, 
should have been the most obvious, for Dumas cites 
Mme de Motteville’s Mémoires directly to testify to 
her impecuniousness (Les trois mousquetaires (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy, n.d.], I, 205). 

17 Mémoires inédits de Louis-Henri de 
Comte de Brienne, secrétaire d'état sous Louis 
(Paris: Ponthieu, 1828), I, 331-45. 

18 La Porte, p. 298. 

19 Cardinal Richelieu, who could certainly have 
added some piquant details to this intrigue, dismisses 
the subject in a few noncommittal sentences describ- 
ing the official acts of Buckingham's embassy (cf. 
Mémoires du cardinal de Richelieu, publiés d’aprés les 
manuscrits originauz pour la Société de l' Histoire de 
France [Paris; 1921], V, 98-99). Retz merely men- 
tions, in passing, the Duke's love of the Queen and her 
favorable response (cf. Mémoires du cardinal de Retz 

. (Paris: Ledoux, 1820], II, 496). 

20 Dumas, I, 152-54. 

21 Mme de Motteville, I, 248. 

27,154. 

2370, 11-13. 

241, 331-36. 

25 Milady bears the name of the Countess of Clarik 
in Brienne and the Countess of Carlille in La Roche- 
foucauld. The lack of certainty in the name of this agent 
of the Cardinal gives an excellent opening for Dumas 
to take possession of the role for his infamous Count- 
ess de Winter (Milady). 

28 Dumas, Vol. I, chap. xxii. 

27 T, 336—45. 

281, 339. 

297, 257. 

20 T, 339. 

J, 257. 

27, 340. 

33, 257. 

a4 JT, 341. 

37, 258. 

%¢ This ballet, which Dumas called the Ballet de la 
Merlaison, was really entitled Grand bal de la douairi- 
ére de Billebahaut, and the descriptive verse to accom- 
pany the various entrées was published by Mathurin 
Hénault in 1626. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


RECENT WORK ON MUSIC IN THE RENAISSANCE! 


TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AM = Acta musicologia 

A{MW = Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft 

AMC = American Musical Congress 

AMS = American Musical Society 

B&H = Breitkopf and Haertel 

Bull. musicol. = Bulletin de la Société francaise de 
musicologie (editions after 1922 appeared un- 
der title Revue de musicologie, q.v.) 

Coll. Mus. Bat. = Collectio operum musicorum Ba- 
tavorum saec. X VI (12 vols., 1840 ff.) 

DTB = Denkmiiler der Tonkunst in Bayern 

DdT = Denkméler deutscher Tonkunst 

DTOE = Denkmiiler der Tonkunst in Oesterreich 

Enc. Lav. = Encyclopédie de la musique, ed. A. J. 
A. Lavignac. 

IMG = Internationale Musik Gesellschaft, Bei- 
hefte (Bhft.); see S)MG and ZdI MG below 
JB{MW = Jahrbuch fiir mustkalische Wissen- 

schaft 

JP = Jahrbuch der Mustkbibliothek Peters 

Km. JB. = Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch 

Mittlg.d. IGfMW = Mitteilung der Internation- 
alen Gesellschaft fiir Musikwissenschaft 

Monatsh. f. MG = Monatshefte fiir Musikge- 
schichte 

MQ = Musical quarterly 

MT = Musical times 

P. dé. M. = Publikationen dilterer Musik der 
deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Musikwissenschaft 
(Kroyer) 

PMA = Publications of the Musical Association, 
London. 

Publ. d. G{MF = Publikationen der Gesellschaft 
fiir Musikforschung (Eitner) 

Rev. de musicol. = Revue de musicologie (after 
1922. Earlier editions appeared as Bulletin de 
la Société francaise de musicologie [Bull. musi- 
col.], q.v.) 

RMI = Rivista musicale italiana 


1 This article is one of a series of surveys of recent 
Renaissance scholarship being prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Renaissance Studies of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. Other surveys have appeared 
during the last four years in the Modern language 
quarterly, Studies in philology, Journal of modern his- 
tory, Huntington Library quarterly, Church history, and 
Journal of the history of ideas. 


Schw. JBfMW = Schweizerisches Jahrbuch fiir 
Musikwissenschaft 

SIMG = Sémmelbaénde der Internationalen Mu- 
stk Gesellschaft 

Stud. d. MG. d. Friihrenaissance = Studien zur 
Musikgesellschaft der Friihrenaissance 

Stud. z. MW = Studien zur Musikwissenschaft = 
DTOE, Beihefte 

Stiddt. Mhfte = Stiddeutsche Monatshefte 

Tijdsch. d. Ver. v. Ned. MG. = Tijdschrift der 


Vereeniging voor nederlandsche Muziekge- 
schiedenis 

Vj{MW = Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissen- 
schaft 


ZdI MG = Zeitschrift der Internationalen Mustk 
Gesellschaft 
Z{MW = Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft 


NE sometimes hears it said that the 
Renaissance of music occurred after 
the Renaissance of philosophy, litera- 

ture, and the other arts. The era has been end- 
lessly discussed, and people will probably 
never agree completely about it. Cecil Gray’s 
History of music (London, 1928), for instance, 
states that the music of the Renaissance “does 
not reflect the characteristic tendencies of the 
age as exemplified in all the other arts.” This 
statement is typical of the loose thinking prev- 
alent today. The new birth of man during the 
Renaissance was expressed in music quite as 
much as in literature or in painting. Roughly 
speaking, this paper covers the years 1450- 
1620, the period from Dufay to Sweelinck, 
when the Franco-Belgian-Netherland hegem- 
ony in music was predominant. Before going 
into the bibliography of the subject, we shall 
discuss the Renaissance, briefly outlining the 
musical aspects of the field. This will be fol- 
lowed by an examination of the sources and 
the secondary material, concluding with a sec- 
tion on suggestions for future research. 


Anyone studying the period carefully can- 
not fail to observe the tremendous musical de- 
velopment of the age. The people of the fif- 
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teenth and sixteenth centuries, moreover, 
were very much aware of a musical ars nova, 
and few eras, indeed, have enjoyed such a 
flowering of music as did the Renaissance. The 
scholars of the Renaissance period are espe- 
cially helpful for our understanding of the era. 
Glareanus’ description of Josquin’s music as 
“Ars perfecta, cui et nihil addi potest’’ indi- 
cates that this musician was considered the 
outstanding figure of the time by his contem- 
poraries. Luther was in equal agreement, say- 
ing: “Er ist der Noten Meister, die haben’s 
machen miissen, wie er gewollt.” Tinctoris,? 
the Netherlander who lived in Italy, was also 
enthusiastic about the Ars perfecta, which he 
connected with antiquity; that was merely a 
result of one of the forces in the new move- 
ment. But, even if it were, there was a great 
deal of musical interest in antiquity which 
antedates the Camerata fiorentina of 1594. For 
instance, the Swiss Glareanus* summed up the 
theory of the ancient modes and sixteenth- 
century practice in his Dodekachordon (1547), 
while Zarlino explained that the use of choral 
polyphony was a rejuvenation of antiquity. 

It may surprise some to realize that four- 
part polyphonic writing with imitation in 
each part was a classic humanistic ideal, but 
the concept occurs again and again. “Ex 
quatuor vocibus tamquam ex quatuor elemen- 


?L. Balmer, Tonsystem und Kirchentine bei Jo- 
hannes Tinctoris (diss.; Bern, 1933); G. Pannain, La 
Teoria musicale di Giovanni Tinctoris (‘‘Per la storia 
della musica neapolitana,’’ Vol. I [Naples, 1931]); Ch. 
van den Borren, Johannes Tinctoris (Brussels, 1931—) 
separate from Bibl. Nationale, publiée par l’ Académie 
Royale ...de Belgigue, Vol. XXV, cols. 288-316; K. 
Weinmann, Johannes Tinctoris und sein unbekannter 
Traktat: ‘‘De inventione et usu musicae’’ (Regensburg, 
1917). 


? A copy of the Dodekachordon, with corrections in 
Glareanus’ own handwriting, is in the Library of Con- 
gress. Cf. also: ‘“Glareani Dodekachordon Basileae 
MDXLVII, iibersetzt und iibertragen von Peter 
Bohn,"’ Publikation dlterer praktischer und theoretischer 
Musikwerke, Vol. XVI (1888); O. F. Fritsche, Glarean- 
us (Frauenfeld, 1890); A. Schering, ‘‘Die Notenbei- 
spiele in Glareans Dodekachordon,"’ SIMG (Leipzig, 
1912), pp. 569-96; and E. Kirsch, ‘‘Studium zum 
Problem des Heinrich Loriti (Glarean)"’ in Festschrift 
Arnold Schering (Berlin, 1937), pp. 125-36; Vincenzo 
Galilei (1533-91), La Camerata fiorentina.... la sua 
opera d'artista e di teorico come espressione di nuove 
idealita musicali (‘‘Istituzione e monumenti dell'arte 
musicale italiana,’’ Misc. Coll., Vol. IV [Milan, 
1934]). Cf. also n. 29 below. 
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tis corpus mixtum fit numere.’”’ The early 
Renaissance strove for musical linear polyph- 
ony and concord. With Palestrina lines ibe- 
come smoother; a new idea of sonority turned 
linear ideas into choral conceptions, and con- 
cord and dissonance played a more important 
role; he is a Counter Reformation figure bor- 
dering on the Baroque. To Palestrina, sound, 
color, and vocal “orchestration” are all impor- 
tant. His compositions are frequently in five, 
six, seven, and eight parts. 

Another Renaissance authority is Fran- 
chino Gafori,‘ the universal humanist, who, 
besides editing old authors, was well acquaint- 
ed with contemporary theories of art and out- 
lined an empirical method which combined the 
universal philosophic point of view with a 
strong sense of the relationship of music and 
speech, the forza del parlare being a leading 
Renaissance concept. The Venetian, Gioseffo 
Zarlino,® was not in sympathy with the Middle 
Ages, the period of infima bassezza. The somma 
altezza of antiquity he acknowledged, but he 
did not consider it superior to the contempo- 
rary creations. He followed Aristotle in the 
theory that formamateria is everything, being 


‘Fr. Gafori, Theoricum opus musicae disciplinae 
(written in 1492 as Theorica musicae); Practica musi- 
cae sive musicae actiones in I V libris (went through six 
eds. from 1496 to 1522); and De harmonica musicorum 
instrumentorum (written in 1500 and 1518 with a 
biography). Cf. also E. Praetorius, Die Mensural- 
theorie des Franchinus Gafurius (Leipzig, 1905); P. 
Hirsch, ‘‘Bibliographie der Musik theoretischen 
Drucke des Franchino Gafori,"’ in Festschrift fir 
Johannes Wolf (Berlin, 1929); A. Toni, ‘‘Franchino 
Gafturio,’’ Musica d’oggi (Milan, March, 1924); and 
G. Zampieri, Franchino Gafori (Milan, 1925). 

5 Gioseffo Zarlino, Istitutione harmoniche (1558; 
2d ed., 1562; 3d ed., 1573); Dimonstrationi harmoniche 
(1571; 2d ed., 1573); Sopplimenti musicali (1588). Cf. 
H. Riemann, Geschichte der Musiktheorie, pp. 389 ff.; 
F. Hégler, ‘‘Bemerkungen zu Zarlinos-Theorie,”’ 
Z{M W, 1X (1927), 518-27; H. Zenck, ‘‘Zarlinos Isti- 
tutioni harmoniche als Quelle zur Musikanschauung 
der italienischen Renaissance,’’ Z/MW, XII (1929), 
540-78; S. Chiereghin, ‘‘Zarlino,"” RMI, XXXVII 
(1930), 21-37, 204-18. (Zarlino was the first to set 
forth clearly the present-day equally tempered 
scale.) For a discussion of two of the last Renais- 
sance theorists cf. R. Hannas, ‘‘Cerone, philosopher 
and teacher,’’ MQ, 1935, pp. 408-22; also studies by 
Fr. Vatielli, Un Musicista pesarese nel secolo XVI 
(Pesaro, 1904), I "Canoni musicali’ di Lodovico Zac- 
conti (Pesaro, 1905), Di Lodovico Zacconi: notizie su la 
vita e le opera (Pesaro, 1912); and, finally, H. Kretzsch- 
mar, ‘‘Lodovico Zacconis Leben auf Grund seiner 
Autobiographie,’’ JP, 1910. 
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divided into scienza (theorica, contemplativa, 
speculativa) and arte (practica). 

Musical development during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries suggests ‘‘variety with- 
in unity.” The style of Dufay, for instance, 
persisted in England until about 1500, while the 
school of Josquin flourished in France. Never- 
theless, the Renaissance spirit is prevalent al- 
most everywhere despite the dissimilarities in 
expression. The emphasis on making the text 
suit the music and vice versa is indicative of 
this attitude.* England in this respect was just 
as concerned as the Continent. 

Mixed elements exist also in the architecture 
that bridges the gap between the Gothic and the 
Renaissance eras. Students wishing parallels 
will do well to compare Dufay’s motet, ‘“Nuper 
rosarum flores,’”’ written for the dedication of 
Brunelleschi’s dome in 1436, with the entire 
structure of the Cathedral of Florence.’ Both 
church and motet have elements of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. Dufay’s “Lamen- 
tacio Sancte Matris Ecclesiae Constantinopoli- 
tane”’ (1454)8 is another striking musical docu- 
ment of the period. Other pieces connected 
with Renaissance events are: Hofhaimer’s 
“Tech hab’ heimlich ergeben mich,” written for 
the wedding of Maximilian I and Bianca 
Sforza of Milano; Senfl’s “Quis dabit oculis 
nostris fontem lacrymarum’’—a funeral ode on 
the death of Emperor Maximilian I (1519) ;!° 
Gombert’s “Qui colis Ausoniam et Perpetuum 
Clemens,’”’ composed for the peace between 
Charles V and Clement VIII (1529) ; Morales’ 


6 J. M. Gibbon, Melody and the lyric, from Chaucer 
to the Cavaliers, with 200 musical illustrations (London, 
{1930]). 

7 Dufay, repub. in DTOE, LIII (1920), 25-28. 


8 Dufay, repub. in A. W. Ambros, Geschichte der 
Musik (Leipzig, 1893), III, 51. 


* Hofhaimer, repub. in DTOE, LX XII (1930), 39; 
ef. also H. J. Moser, Paul Hofhaimer (Stuttgart, 
1929), p. 148. 

10 Ludwig Senfl, in Secundus tomus novi operis 
musici (Niirnberg, 1538), No. 32, reprinted in A. 
Schering, Geschichte der Musik in Beispielen (Leipzig, 
1931), p. 72; G. Grove, Dictionary of music and musi- 
cians (3d ed., 1927), IV, 714. 

11 Nicolas Gombert, in Il 1° libro di motetti a 6 voci 
(Venice: Hier. Scottus, 1549); cf. R. Mitjana, ‘En 
bibliografisk visit i Uppsala Universitetsbiblioteks 
Musikafdelning’’ in Almanna Svenska Bocktrylare 


Foreningens Meddelanden (Stockholm, 1906), Nos. 9 
and 10. 
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motet of 1538, “Jubilate Deo omnis terra,’ 
written to celebrate the peace of Nice between 
the emperor and Francois I;!2 and Lasso’s six- 
part motet “Paci e mundi,” composed for the 
coronation of Maximilian II as king of the 
Romans and Bohemia in 1562.!* Brudieu’s 
madrigal, ‘‘Oid los que’n la yglesi’aveis nas- 
cido”—a paean in celebration of the battle of 
Lepanto (1571)'*—also falls into this category. 

We must not forget the growth of folk song 
in the Renaissance or the fact that the era was 
a period of individuality and actuality, by no 
means confined to stylized musical art forms. 
Popular music in the modern sense really be- 
gan then, and many of the more serious musi- 
cal forms made use of folk tunes. The frottola 
or barzelette of the fifteenth century were art 
settings of popular melodies, and frequently the 
refrains attached to them were analogous to 
the lighter music of today. Again, the laude— 
sacred nonliturgical poems in the vernacular— 
reflected society’s attitude toward religion. 
The music was sung to folk poetry, and some- 
times secular street songs were made into laude 
merely by changing a few words. The Aris- 
totelian imitazione della natura became an 
ideal, and naturalness a goal. Canti carnaschi- 
alescht, peasant songs or villanelle, villancicos, 
and dance tunes all go to make up the picture. 
In England, carols and ballads were popular; 
indeed, folk songs were so much loved that 
they were sometimes used as tenors for motets 
and masses throughout the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries." 

In commenting on Renaissance humanistic 


12 Cristobal Morales, in Il 1° libro di motetti. Cf. 
PMA, sess. 52 (London, 1925), p. 21. The opening 
measures of the altus part are given in facsimile in 
Enc. Lav., I, Part IV (Paris, 1920), 1978. 

13 Lasso, ‘‘Pacis amans,"’ Sdmitliche Werke (Leipzig, 
1900), XI, 125-30. 

14 Jean Brudieu, No. 2 of a collection reprinted 
(pp. 22-23) in the musical section of Els Madrigals 
‘ @d’En Brudieu (Barcelona: Institut d’estudis 
catalans, 1921) (Grove, I, 483). 

18 Cf. M. Brenet, ‘‘La Chanson de l'homme arme,”’ 
Journal musical, November, 1898. W. Oliver 
Strunk, of Princeton, is preparing an exhaustive book 
on L’homme arme. Cf. also F. Liuzzi, ‘‘Notes sur les 
barzelette et canzoni a ballo italiennes du XV siécle,"’ 
AMC, September, 1939, and C. W. Fox, ‘Ein fréh- 
lich Wesen: the career of a German song in the 16th 
century,’’ AMS, Papers (Pittsburgh, 1937), pp. 56— 
74. An older study is by O. Chilesotti, Sulla melodia 
populare nel cinquecento (Milan, 1889). 
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trends, we should mention the interest in 
classical philology, which caused such produc- 
tions as Poliziano’s Orfeo (1471), really a 
dramatized eclogue, and De Orto’s music to 
Virgil’s celebrated Lament of Dido in 1480. 
The tragic choruses in school plays in the late 
fifteenth century are, perhaps, more typical; 
outstanding examples were Reuchlin’s Henno 
(1494), Conrad Celtes’ Ludus Dianae (1501) 
and his Rhapsodia (1504), with music prob- 
ably by Tritonius. In 1515 Jacobus Diamond 
made settings of Chelidonius’ Virtutis cum 
voluptate disceptatio, and toward the end of the 
century we find Johann Cless composing music 
to choruses of Sophocles’ Ajax locarius (trans- 
formed into a Latin drama by Joseph Scaliger 
in 1587).!” 

Conrad Celtes, since there were no Latin 
melodies extant, had Peter Tritonius set Hor- 
ace’s odes in four-part harmony for his lec- 
tures at Ingolstadt (1494-97) in order that the 
students might better understand the rhythm 
(published under the title Melopoiae, at Augs- 
burg [1507] and Frankfurt [1532]).!8 The odes 
of Horace were used in the Frottola (for in- 
stance, D. Micha’s setting of Integer vitae in 
Petrucci’s Collection of 1504),'* and settings of 


1s Angelo Ambrogini Poliziano, Orfeo (drama in six 
scenes and in verse), in J. A. Symonds, Sketches and 
studies in Italy (London, 1879), pp. 226-42. See the 
articles on musical humanism by O. Ursprung, ‘Vom 
Geist des Humanismus in der Musik,’ Historisches 
Jahrbuch, LI (1931), 90-99; P. M. Masson, “Le 
Mouvement humaniste,’’ Enc. Lav. (Paris, 1925), I, 
Part III, 1342; H. J. Moser, Musik Lezicon (Berlin, 
1935), p. 341; and W. O. Strunk, ‘‘Vergil in music,"’ 
MQ, October, 1930, pp. 482-97. ‘‘Musical Humanism 
in the 16th and early 17th centuries,’’ by D. P. Walker 
(Music review, II [1941], 1-13, 111-21, 220-27, 288— 
308; III [1942], 55-71) is most valuable. 


17 R. von Liliencron, ‘‘Die Chorgesinge des latein- 
deutschen Schuldramas im 16. Jahrhundert,"’ Vjf/M W, 
VI (1890), 309 ff.; Fr. Sanneman, Die Musik ais Un- 
terrichtsgegenstand in den evangelischen Lateinschulen 
des 16. Jahrhunderts. (Berlin, 1903); and G. Schiine- 
mann, Geschichte der deutschen Schulmusik (Leipzig, 
1928; 2d. ed., 1931). 

18 R. von Liliencron, ‘‘Die horazischen Metren in 
deutschen Kompositionen des 16. Jahrhunderts,” 
VifM W, III (1887), 23-91 (also separately (Leipzig, 
1897], with score in modern potation); B. Widmann, 
‘‘Die Kompositionen der Psalmen von Statius Olthof,"’ 
Vi/MW, V (1889), 290-321, with corrections by M. 
Seiffert, VjfM W, VI (1890), 466-68; and R. Schwartz, 
Vjs/M W, X (1894), 231-32. 


1* Reprinted in A. Schering, Geschichte (1931), No. 
7A. 
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Catullus, Martial, and Ovid are also found.*° 
Others who composed music for the odes were 
Murmelius (Wittenberg, 1517), Cochlaeus 
(1526), Senfl (1534 and 1539—really an editing 
of Hofhaimer’s settings), Ducis (1538), and 
Goudimel (1555). There were many who were 
inspired by more modern texts: both Gesius 
(1597) and Burgk (1572-78), for example, used 
new Latin odes. Ronsard’s odes attracted com- 
posers like Costeley, Goudimel, and Monte.”! 

The enthusiasm for classical studies was 
further shown in the numerous metrical ver- 
sions of the Psalms, which gave the clergy a 
chance to exhibit Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
scholarship. Luther, Calvin, Marot, Beza, 
Coverdale, Sternhold, Hopkins, Datheen, Lob- 
wasser, and others made versions which were 
sung by Protestants all over Europe (and even 
America) to settings by Louis Bourgeois, 
(1547), Claude Goudimel (1564-65), William 
Damon (1579 and 1591), Paschal de Lestocart 
(1583), John Cosyn (1585), Richard Allison 
(1599), Claudin le Jeune (1601), Samuel 
Mareschall (1606), Jan Pieters Sweelinck 
(1604), and Thomas Ravenscroft (1621).2? On 
the other hand, the unversified Psalm texts as 
they existed in the Vulgate continued to be 
used by such men as Ockeghem, Obrecht, 
Isaac, Josquin, and Rore for their rich contra- 


20 Cf. Johann Friesius and Heinrich Textor, Brevis 
musicae Isagoge (Zurich, 1554), a collection which 
likewise contains nineteen odes of Horace. 


21 J. Tiersot, ‘‘Ronsard et la musique de son temps,”’ 
SIMG, IV, Heft 1 (1902), 70-142; C. Comte and P. 
Lemonnier, ‘“‘Ronsard et les musiciens du XVI¢ 
siécle,”"’ Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, VII 
(1900), 341 ff.; H. Expert, La Fleur des musiciens de 
P. de Ronsard (Paris, 1923). For practical examples 
cf. also Poésies choisies de Pierre de Ronsard suivies de 
cheurs de Costeley, Orlande de Lassus et Cl. Janequin, 
transcrite par André Schaeffner (Paris, 1924); G. Thi- 
bault and L. Perceau, ‘“‘Bibl. des poésies de P. de Ron- 
sard ..."" with musical supplement (Vol. VIII of 
“Documents, inventaires et catalogues,’’ pub. by 
Société francaise de musicologie); and A. Priifer, Un- 
tersuchungen tiber den ausserkirchlichen Kunstgesang in 
den evangelischen Schulen des 16. Jahrhunderts (Leip- 
zig, 1890), containing 20 Odae sacrae and Crepundia 
sacra of Joachim & Burgk. In addition to a mono- 
graph on Goudimel by M. Brenet (Besancon, 1898), 
there is a Goudimel facsimile available (Kassel, 1935). 
Material on Monte is under n. 49 below. 


220. Douen, Clement Marot et la psautier huguenot 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1878-79); Sir R. R. Terry, Calvin's 
first psalter (1539) (London, 1932); W. S. Pratt, The 
music of the French psalter of 1562 (New York, 1939). 
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puntal motets. Lasso’s Penitential Psalms** 
and Palestrina’s four-part settings are the 
finest flowerings of this movement. Finally, 
Clemens non Papa’s three-part harmonizations 
of the Dutch rhymed Psalter Souwterliedekens 
(1556-57) frankly combined folk-song melo- 
dies with psalmody.?4 

The Counter Reformation musical model 
was made by Jacobus de Kerle for the Council 
of Trent in 1562. His four-part Preces mark 
the official turning-point to the Counter Re- 
formation a cappella ideal. Palestrina’s Mass 
for Pope Marcellus (1562), which became the 
subject of legends sometime in the eighteenth 
century, was not the work which purified 
Catholic church music for posterity. Pope 
Marcellus asked the Sistine Chapel for sugges- 
tions, it is true, but this particular mass was 
without importance in its own day. Nor did 
Palestrina take part in the revision of the 


23H. Biuerle, Die sieben Busspsalmen des Orlando 
di Lasso (diss.; Leipzig, 1906). 

24D. F. Scheurleer, De Souterliedekens (Leyden, 
1894). A new edition of the melodies was made by E. 
Marriage (The Hague, 1932). Clemens non Papa's edi- 
tion was reprinted in Vol. XI of F. Commers, Collectio 
operum musicorum Batavorum saeculi XVI (Berlin, 
18 ). Cf. also K. Ph. B. Kempers, ‘‘Die Souter- 
liedekens des Jacobus Clemens non Papa,’’ Tijdsch. 
d. Ver. v. Ned. MG., XII (1927), 261-68. 

2 J. de Kerle (1531?-91), republished in D7 B, Vol. 
XXXIV (1926), with a preface by Ursprung. The lat- 
ter’s dissertation on Kerle (Munich, 1913) is impor- 
tant. C. A. Harris, ‘‘Music as influenced by the Ref- 
ormation,’’ in London quarterly review, XII (4th ser.; 
1910), 285-99, is also of interest. For the position of 
Protestant music in this period consult Fr. Blume, 
“Die evangelische Kirchenmusik,’’ Biicken’s Hand- 
book (Potsdam, 1933); H. Finck, Martin Agricola 
(1486): Ein friihprotestantischer Musiker (Wolfenbiit- 
tel, 1933); H. Zenck, Sixt Dietrich (c. 1490): Ein Bei- 
trag zur Musik und Musikanschauung in Zeitalter der 
Reformation (Leipzig, 1928); H. Birtner, ‘‘Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der protestantischen Musik im 16. 
Jahrhundert,’’ Z/MW, X (1928), 457 ff. (on Joachim 
a Burck); and W. Gurlitt, ‘Johannes Walter (1496) 
und die Musik der Reformationszeit,’’ Luther Jahr- 
buch, 1933. For reference to Luther and music cf. 
K. Anton, Luther und die Musik (3d. ed.; Zwickau, 
1928);-H. Kretzschmar, ‘“‘Luther und die Musik,”’ 
JP, 1917, pp. 39-44; H. Preuss, Luther der Kistler 
(Giitersloh, 1931), an excellent study; Fr. Spitta, ‘‘ Zin 
feste Burg ist unser Gott’’: Die Lieder Luthers in ihrer 
Bedeutung fiir das evangelische Kirchenlied (G6ttingen, 
1905), and Studien zu Luthers Liedern (Gottingen, 
1907); J. Rautenstrauch, Luther und die Pflege der 
kirchlichen Musik in Sachsen (Leipzig, 1906); and J. 
Wolf, ‘“‘Luther und die musikalische Liturgie des 
evangelischen Hauptgottesdienstes,"’ SIMG, III 
(1901), 647 ff. 
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Editio medicaea of the Gradual (1614). How- 
ever, the “Palestrina style’ subsequently be- 
came a standard and had tremendous influ- 
ence in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, even affecting Protestantism—a dubi- 
ous blessing.?® 

There were other aspects of the Renais- 
sance spirit in music. For one thing, Isabella 
d’Este, Federico de Urbino, Catarina Zena, 
and Luigi Balbi Causidicos, to mention but a 
few, made the first modern collections of musi- 
cal instruments.2’ The invention of printing 
also affected music,.though Gutenberg’s dis- 
covery was not utilized to any appreciable ex- 
tent in the fifteenth century. The activities of 
Ottaviano dei Petrucci, however, solved the 
problem completely by 1501, and there have 
been few finer examples of music printing than 
the double-impression work from this illustri- 
ous Venetian press.?8 


27°F. X. Haberl, ‘‘Die Kardinalskommission von 
1564 und Palestrinas Missa Papae Marcelli,"’ Km. JB., 
1892, pp. 89-97; K. Weinmann, Palestrinas Geburts- 
jahr (Regensburg, 1915) (separate from Musica sacra), 
and Das Konzil von Trient und die Kirchenmusik (Leip- 
zig, 1919); K. Jeppeson, ‘‘Wann entstand die Marcel- 
lus Messe,"’ Adlerfestschrift (Vienna, 1930), pp. 126—- 
36; and ‘‘Preces speciales pro salubri generalis concilii 
sucessu’’ (for the Council of Trent, Venice, 1562) 
DTB, XXVI (1926). Part I. 

27 J. von Schlosser, Alte Musik Instrumente (Vien- 
na, 1920), pp. 11-20, and Die Kunst und Wunderkam- 
mern der Spdtrenaissance: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Sammelwesens (Leipzig, 1908), containing informa- 
tion about the Ambraser Collection made by Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Tirol. There is a description of the 
Fugger instrument collection of 1566 in DTB, V, 
(1904), 1 ff. 

28M. Audin, ‘‘Les Origines de la typographie musi- 
cale,’’ Bibliophile, I (Paris, 1931), 142-49, 223-29, 
and II (1932), 13-19; F. Chrysander, ‘‘A sketch of 
the history of music-printing from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century,’’ MT, XVIII (1877), 265, 324, 
375, 470, 524, 584; O. Kinkeldey, ‘‘Music and music 
printing in incunabula,’’ Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, 1932, pp. 89-118; J. Mantuani, 
“Uber den Beginn des Notendruckes,"’ Die Kultur, 
II (1900-1901), 478-504; A. Vernarecci, Ottaviano dei 
Petrucci da Fossombrone, inventore dei tipi mobili 
metallici della musica nel secolo xv (Fossombrone, 
1881); M. Cauchie, ‘‘L'’Odhecaton, recueil de musique 
instrumentale,’’ Rev. de musicol., November, 1925, 
pp. 148-56, and ‘“‘A propos ...de L’Odhecaton,”’ ibid., 
May, 1928, pp. 64-67; G. Reese, ‘‘The first printed 
collection of part music: The Odhecaton,’’ MQ, 1934, 
pp. 39-76; O. Ursprung, ‘‘Der kunst- und handel- 
politische Gang der Musikdrucke von 1462-1600" 
Kongressbericht (Vienna, 1927), pp. 168-74. Cf. also 
K. Meyer, ‘‘The printing of music, 1473-—1934,"’ Dol- 
phin, No. 2 (1935), and ‘‘A catalogue of the liturgical 
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The Renaissance scientific urge also led to 
an increased interest in acoustics, Vicentino’s 
acoustical archi-cembalo and organ being re- 
sults of this experimental impulse. Domenico 
di Pesaro also worked on an archi-cembalo, 
while Charles Luyton constructed a universal 
clavicembalo.?? Probably the enharmonic and 
chromatic ideas of the ancients played a part 
in this field of investigation. Others interested 
were Giorgio Valla, Franchino Gafori, Ramis 
de Pareja, and Lodovico Fogliano. Zarlino was 
one of the most concerned, for he was the first 
to set forth clearly the tempered scale of music 
as we understand it today. One of his chief 
opponents was Vincenzo Galilei, father of the 
astronomer. 

The Camerata fiorentina of 1594, with its 
adoption of the recitative and solo songs, 
which led to opera and the basso continuo 
monodic ideal, was really the beginning of the 
Baroque.*® While the humanistic school 
dramas were partly responsible for the growth 
of opera, we should also remember that the 
intermedi and madrigal-comedies were very 
important. The four- to eight-part madrigals 
with changing instrumental accompaniment 
which were performed as Musiche fatte nelle 
nozze.... di Cosimo de Medici at Florence (most 
of them by Francesco Corteccia, published at 


music incunabula in the British Museum,"’ Library, 
n.s., XX (1939), 272-95. A similar study for the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, has not been published. 


29H. Zenck, ‘‘Nicolai Vicentino’s ‘L’Antica musi- 
= Kroyer Festschrift (1933), pp. 86-101; A. Ko- 
cirz, ‘“‘Zur Geschichte des Luython’schen Klavizim- 
bels,’" SI MG, LX (1908), 565-70. The six books of 
Giorgio Valla are in his De erpetendis et furgiendis 
rebus (Venice, 1497). The Theorica musica of Gafori 
was first published in 1492, and Lodovico Fogliano's 
Musica theorica in 1529. Ramis de Pareja’s Musica 
practica (1482) was republished by J. Wolf in 1901 (cf. 
also A. J. Ellis, History of musical pitch (London, 
1880]; and H. Riemann, Katechismus der Akustik 
(Leipzig. 1891; 3d ed., 1921]}). 


30 A. Solerti, Le Origini del melodramma, testimoni- 
anze dei contemporanei raccolte da Angelo Solerti 
(Turin, 1903); E. C. van Belen, Les Origines du melo- 
drame (Utrecht, 1930); R. Rolland, Les Origines du 
thédtre lyrique moderne: histoire de l’opéra en Europe 
avant Lully et Scarlatti (new ed.; Paris, 1931). Cf. also 
F. Fano, La Camerata fiorentina: Vincenzo Galilei 
(1620 ?-1691) (‘‘Istituzione e monumenti dell'arte mu- 
sicale italiana,’’ Vol. IV [Milan, 1934]); and Th. Kroy- 
er, “‘Zwischen Renaissance und Barock,’’ JP, 1927, 
pp. 45-54. 
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Venice in 1539)*! eventually led to solo madri- 
gals with accompaniment. The first operatic 
scenic music was probably written by Alfonso 
della Viola for Beccari’s Sacrificio, given at 
Ferrara in 1554.** Classic choruses were also 
set by Cipriano de Rore to Giraldi Cintio’s 
Maldi; and Andrea Gabrieli supplied choruses 
to Edippo Tiranno, presented at Vicenza in 
1585.%8 

Such, briefly, was the era which demands 
our attention. Music touched practically every 
phase of life and reflected the sociological 
trends exactly as did painting and literature. 


What are the primary sources for the stu- 
dent today? They may be divided into manu- 
script and printed materials—actual music, 
theoretical works, church and state records 
and contemporary diaries, pictures, pieces of 
sculpture—and, of course, surviving musical 
instruments. Since there is a dimensional ele- 
ment in music, early concert halls, theaters, 
opera houses, churches, and chapels must also 
be studied. The archeology of music depends 
on all of these, more especially as the art of per- 
formance has changed so radically since the 
Renaissance. One may look at pictures or read 
Renaissance poems and imagine fairly well 
what they meant to contemporaries. Perhaps 
some words are obsolete or the colors have 
faded, but, nevertheless, the creation is there. 
For music we have only an inaccurate short- 


31 Reprinted in F. Ghisi’s Feste musicali della Firen- 
ze medicea (Florence, 1939), pp. 45-62. The madrigal 
“O begli anni dell’oro"’ from this collection is also in 
Schering, Geschichte (1931), No. 99. Cf. also O. G. 
Sonneck, ‘“‘A description of Alessandro Striggio and 
Francesco Corteccia's intermedi ‘Psyche and Amor’— 
1565" in his Miscellaneous studies in the history of 
music (New York, 1921). For other festival music cf. 
Benedictus de Opitiis, Lofzangen ter eere van Keizer 
Mazimiliaan, republished in facsimile and modern 
score (2 vols.; The Hague, 1925-26). 

322A. Solerti, Gli Albori del melodramma (3 vols.; 
Palermo and Milan, 1904-5); R. Schwartz, ‘Eine 
dramatische Kantate aus dem Jahre 1539,"" AfSMW, 
1920, pp. 266-71; and Grove’s Dictionary. 

33 R. van Aerde, ‘‘Notice sur la vie & les ceuvres de 
Cyprien de Rore, illustré musicien malinois du X VIme 
siécle,”"’ Bulletin du Cercle royal archéologique, littéraire 
et artistique de Malines, Belgium, XIX (1909), 93-157 
(Bibl., p. 157). The late Fernando Liuzzi completed a 
study and transcription of Edippo Tiranno, which is 
still awaiting publication. Cf. also P. Wagner, Fran- 
cesco Petrarcas Vergini in der Komposition des Cipriano 


de Rore (Leipzig, 1893). 
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hand or an obsolete instrument remaining. 
Despite the church tradition, there are many 
open questions about the singing of such 
standard works as a Josquin mass; the instant 
that instrumental accompaniment enters in, or 
a lute solo, the problem becomes infinitely 
more complicated. 

The archives for music are numerous, but 
there is no one outstanding center for Renais- 
sance material. Every European country has 
important libraries which must be consulted 
for certain things. The Vatican is naturally sig- 
nificant for Catholic church music; but there 
are hundreds of cathedrals, collegiate churches, 
conservatories, and the like with rich archives. 
All too frequently, as, for instance, in Spain, 
these have been neglected so that one never 
knows just what one will find. A few religious 
centers have catalogues, several are even 
printed; but numerous churches and chapter 
houses have piled music, books, and old instru- 
ments away in cellars or dusty corners, with 
the result that each year witnesses loss and 
deterioration. Music is undoubtedly the neg- 
lected stepchild of Renaissance studies, at 
least as far as the preservation of material is 
concerned. Some years ago the writer was 
working in the Escorial, considerably ham- 
pered by the fact that there was no cata- 
logue of the monastery’s music holdings. By a 
curious coincidence, several weeks later he un- 
covered a very accurate, handsomely bound 
manuscript catalogue of the music at the Es- 
corial in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 
This catalogue had been prepared for the 
Philadelphia Exposition of 1876 and, upon its 
return to Spain, had not been deposited in the 
Escorial, where it belonged, but in Madrid, 
where it had lain virtually unnoticed since that 
time.*4 

It would be too long a task to list all the 
centers of Renaissance musical manuscripts 
and printed material. Fortunately, a good deal 
has found its way into state and town libraries 
and is, therefore, moderately accessible, pro- 
viding the local custodians are willing to be co- 
operative. Those churches which might be 
mentioned more especially, as they have pub- 


340, S. Smith, ‘‘Documentos referentes al ‘Can- 
cionero’ de Claudio de la Sablonara,"’ Revista de filolo- 
gia espanola, XII (1929), 172. 
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lished catalogues, are the St. Katherinenkirche 
in Brandenburg, the Michaeliskirche in Er- 
furt, the Peterskirche in Frankfurt a.M., St. 
Wenzel’s in Naumburg, St. Aegidi in Bartfa, 
Sant’Evasio in Casale Monferrato, the Cap- 
pella Lauretana in Loreto, the church of Monte- 
cassino, the Cappella Antoniana in Padua, 
the papal archives of the Vatican, and the 
archives of the Basilica Liberiana in Rome.* 

Among the college and university libraries 
which have printed lists of their material, one 
thinks of Greifswald, Heilbronn, Jena, Miin- 
ster (containing the remarkable Santini col- 
lection), the Fitzwilliam Library in Cambridge, 
the library of Christ Church in Oxford, St. 
Michael’s College (Tenbury), and the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow with its excellent Euing collec- 
tion. One of the greatest libraries is found at 
the Liceo Musicale connected with the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, while there is important mate- 
rial at the universities of Cracow and Upsala, 
and the Sibley Library at the University of 
Rochester. The Paris Conservatory and the 
Royal College of Music, London,** should also 


3% J. F. Taeglichsbeck, Die musikalischen Schdtze 
der St. Katherinenkirche zu Brandenburg (Branden- 
burg, 1857); E. Noack, ‘‘Die Bibliothek der Michaels- 
kirche zu Erfurt,"’ ASMW, VII (1925), 65-116; K. 
Israel, Die musikalischen Schaetze der Gymnasial- 
bibliothek und der Peterskirche zu Frankfurt a.M. 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1872); A. Werner, ‘‘Die alte 
Musikbibliothek und die Instrumentensammiung an 
St. Wenzelin Naumburg a.d.S.,’’ AfM W, VIII (1926), 
390-415; O. J. Gombosi, ‘‘Die Musikalien der Pfarr- 
kirche zu St. Aegidiin Bartfa,"’ Festschrift fiir Johannes 
Wolf (Berlin, 1929), pp. 38-47; Sant’Evasio, Casale 
Monferrato, Italy (Cathedral), Archivo capitolare, I 
codict musicali dell’archivio capitolare di Casale Mon- 
ferrato (Alessandria, (1933]); G. Tebaldini, L’ Archivio 
musicale della Cappella lauretana: catalogo storico- 
critico.... (Loreto: A cura dell’Amministrazione di S. 
Casa, 1921); E. Dagnino, L’Archivio musicale di 
Montecassino (Montecassino, 1929); G. Tebaldini, 
L’ Archivio musicale della Cappella Antoniana in 
Padova: illustrazione storico-critica con cinque eliotipie 
(Padua, 1895); F. Haberl, ‘‘Bibliographischer im Vati- 
kan zu Rom,”’ Monatsh. f. MG, XIX (Beilage, 1888); 
V. Raeli, ‘‘L’Archivio musicale della Basilica liberi- 
ana,’’ Musica d'oggi, II (Milan, 1920), 74—76, 102-4, 
166-67, 235-37. 

36 W. Rust, Die Chansons-Sammlung der Universi- 
tdtsbibliothek Greifswald; bibliographisch und inhalt- 
geschichtlich (Greifswald, 1929). ‘‘Rarissima in Heil- 
bronn,"’ Tijdsch. d. Ver. v. Ned. MG., V (1897), 262- 
65. K. E. Roediger, Die geistlichen Musikhandschriften 
der Universitdts-Bibliothek Jena (2 vols., 1935). Die 
mustkalischen Schdtze der Santinischen Sammlung 
(Miinster in Westfalen, 1929). J. A. Fuller-Maitland, 
Catalogue of the music in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
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be mentioned here for their outstanding 
archives. 

Among the holdings in the great public li- 
braries, that of the Fétis collection in the Bib- 
liothéque Royale of Brussels is extraordinary. 
The Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris is, of 
course, pre-eminent, while the libraries at 
Breslau, Darmstadt, Liibeck, Parma, Florence, 
Milan, Naples, and Venice have significant 
music for our period. The British Museum has 
one of the four or five great music collections in 
the world and contains its share of Renais- 
sance source material. Munich, Berlin, and 
Vienna are the most famous central European 
centers*’—truly indispensable to any student 
working in the field. 


Cambridge (London, 1893). G. E. P. Arkwright, Cata- 
logue of the music in the Library of Christ Church, Oz- 
ford, Parts I-II (London and New York, 1915-23). 
E. H. Fellowes, The catalogue of manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of St. Michael's College, Tenbury (Paris, 1934). 
W. Euing, Catalogue of the musical library of the late 
Wm. Euing, Esq., bequeathed to Anderson's University, 
Glasgow (Glasgow, 1878). G. Gaspari, Catalogo della 
biblioteca del Liceo musicale di Bologna (4 vols.; Bolo- 
gna, 1890-1905). Uniwersytet jagiellonski, Cracow, 
Bibljoteka, Ksiazki o muzyce od XV do XVII wieku w 
Bibljotece jagiellonskiej [czese 1-2] (2 parts; Cracow, 
1924-34). R. Mitjama, Catalogue critique et descriptif 
des imprimés de musique des X VI® et X VII® siécles, con- 
servés a la Bibliothéque de l’ Université royale d’ Upsala; 
avec une introduction bibliographique par Isak Collijn 
(Upsala, 1911—). C. Engel, ‘‘Recent accessions to the 
.... Sibley Library, Rochester, N.Y.,"" AM, V, 
Fasc. I, 18-20. J. B. Weckerlin, Bibliothéque du Con- 
servatoire National de Musique ... Catalogue bibliogra- 
phique (Paris, 1895). W. B. Squire, Catalogue of printed 
music in the Library of the Royal College of Music (Lon- 
don, 1909). 


37 Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, Catalogue de la 
bibliothéque de F. J. Fétis, acquise par l'état belge (Paris, 
1877). J. Ecorcheville, Catalogue du fonds de musique 
ancienne de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Vols. I-VIII 
(Paris, 1910-14). E. Bohn, Die musikalischen Hand- 
schrifien des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts in der 
Stadtbibliothek zu Breslau: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Musik im XVI. und XVII. Jahrhundert (Breslau, 
1890). Fr. Noack, ‘‘Die Tabulaturen der hessischen 
Landesbibliothek zu Darmstadt,’’ Neue schweizerische 
Musikgesellschaft, Berichte (1925), pp. 276-85. W. 
Stahl, Die Musik- Abteilung der libecker Stadtbibliothek 
in thren dlterer Bestinden: Noten und Bicher aus der 
Zeit vom 12. bis zum Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts (Lii- 
beck, 1931). Associazione dei musicologi italiani, 
Catalogi generale delle opere musicali, teoriche o prac- 
tiche, manoscritte o stampate, di autori vissuti sino at 
primi decenni del xiz secolo, esistenti nelle biblioteche e 
negli archivi d'Italia (Parma, 1911-38). Mostra biblio- 
grafica di musica italiana dalle origini alla fine del se- 
colo XVIII (Florence, 1937). Indice generale dell’ 
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Among the catalogues of private libraries, 
we should not omit the Paul Hirsch collection, 
now in Cambridge, England; the library of 
King John IV of Portugal, destroyed in the 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755; and the Cousse- 
maker, Wolffheim, Wotquenne, and Heyer li- 
braries, which have been dispersed. The Little- 
ton, Borghese, Pedrell, and Scheurleer collec- 
tions have published catalogues.** Among the 


Archivio musicale noseda, compilato dal prof. Eugenio de’ 
Guarinoni.... con alcuni cenni intorno all’archivio stesso 
ed alla Biblioteca del Real Conservatorio di musica di 
Milano (Milan, 1897). F. Florimo, La Scuola musicale 
di Napoli e i duoi conservatorii (3 vols.; Naples, 1882). 
Cf. also Indici di tutti i libri e spartiti di musica che si 
conservano nell’archivio del Real Conservatorio della 
Pieta de’ Turchini (Naples, 1901). For Venice libraries 
ef. Grove'’s Dictionary (1928), III, 180-81. W. B. 
Squire, Catalogue of printed music published between 
1487 and 1800, now in the British Museum (London, 
1912), Vols. I-II and Suppl. 1; (1942), Suppl. 2 and 
Suppl. to Catalogue of music accessions, No. 45. J. J. 
Maier, Die musikalischen Handschriften der K. Hof- 
und Staatsbibliothek in Muenchen, Part I: Die Hand- 
schriften bis zum Ende des XVII. Jahrhunderts 
(Munich, 1879). W. Altmann, ‘‘Wichtigere Erwer- 
bungen der Musikabteilung der Preussischen Stats- 
bibliothek zu Berlin im Statsjahre 1922,"" Z/MW, V 
(1923), 558-59. Tabulae codicum manvscriptorem 
praeter Graecos et Orientales in Bibliotheca Palatina 
Vindobonensi asservatorum, Vols. IX—X: Codicum 
musicorum, Parts I-II (Vienna, 1897-99). Cf. also 
Grove's Dictionary (1928), III, 153-54. 


38 P. A. Hirsch, Katalog der Musikbibliothek Paul 
Hirsch, Frankfurt am Main, herausgegeben von Kathi 
Meyer und Paul Hirsch (3 vols.; Berlin, 1928-36). John 
IV, King of Portugal, Primeira parte do index da li- 
vraria de mvsica do mvyto alto, e poderoso rey Dom Ioao 
o iv. nosso senhor, por ordem do Sua Mag. por Paulo 
Craesbeck, Anno 1649 (re-edited by Vasconcellas in 
1874). C. E. H. de Coussemaker, Catalogue de la bibli- 
othéque et des instruments de musique de feu M. Ch. 
Edm. H. de Coussemaker (Bruxelles, 1877). W. J. 
Wolffheim, Versteigerung der Musikbibliothek des 
Herrn Dr. Werner Wolffheim, Parts I-II (Berlin, 1928— 
29). A. Wotquenne, Katalog einer wertvollen Bibliothek 
von Musikbiichern des XV. bis XVIII. Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig, 1913). W. Heyer, Versteigerung von Musik- 
biichern praktischer Musik und Musiker autographen 
des 16. bis 18. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1927). A. H. Lit- 
tleton, A catalogue of one hundred works illustrating the 
history of music printing from the fifteenth to the end of 
the seventeenth century, in the library of Alfred Henry 
Littleton (London, 1911). P. Borghese, ... Bibliotheca 
Burghesiana: catalogue des livres composant la biblio- 
théque de S.E. Don Paolo Borghese. ... Extrait du cata- 
logue (troisiéme partie—musique) (Rome, 1892). D. F. 
Scheurleer, Catalogue van de Muziekwerken en de Boek- 
en over Muziek (2 vols. and a Register; The Hague, 
1923-25), and Catalogue der Muziekbibliothek (2 vols.; 
The Hague, 1893-1903). H. Angles, ‘“‘Cataleg dels 
manuscrits musicals de la colecci6n Pedrell,’’ Institut 
d'estudis catalans (Barcelona, 1920), Pub. No. 2. 
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actual Renaissance libraries preserved, we 
must mention that of Prince August of Bruns- 
wick at Wolfenbiittel; the collection formed by 
Archduke Albert of Prussia ({1490-1568], 
known for his Markgrafenlieder, the friend of 
Ludwig Senfl, Thomas Stoltzer, and other six- 
teenth-century musicians), now at Konisgs- 
berg; and the collection once belonging to 
Maurice the Learned, landgrave of Hesse, at 
Cassel.** There are too few catalogues and lists 
of the type that the Bibliothéque Nationale 
published: La Musique francaise du Moyen 


| Age a la Révolution and Exposition de la musique 


a eee oe 


francaise (1934) (invaluable for the bibliog- 
raphy of music in France). C. van den Borren’s 
Inventaire des manuscrits de musique poly- 


| phonique qui se trowent en Belgigue*® and T. 


Norlind’s Vor 1700 gedruckte Musikalien in den 


i schwedischen Bibliotheken are also very useful 


to Renaissance students; more bibliographies 
of the type will undoubtedly be completed in 
time. A survey of Renaissance music in Ameri- 
can libraries would be a most worth-while 
project, and a catalogue paralleling the Sey- 
mour de Ricci listing of manuscripts should be 


' made to include both books and music before 


1700. 

One of the difficulties confronting scholars is 
the fact that partbooks are frequently strewn 
about (making musicological research more 


_ complicated than other Renaissance studies), 
_ and complete scores can be assembled only by 
' copying material in a number of different li- 
_ braries or archives. There are certain check 
’ lists, however, which are of great help. Robert 
_ Eitner’s Biographisch-bibliographisch Quellen- 
' Lexicon (10 vols.; Leipzig, 1900-1904), with 
_ three Nachtriige in the Monatshefte and further 


corrections brought out by H. Springer, M. 


39E. Vogel, Die Handschriften nebst den dlteren 
Druckwerken der Musikabtheilung (Wolfenbiittel, 
1890). Archduke Albert's library is discussed by J. 
Miiller in Die musikalischen Schdtze der kéniglichen und 
Universitdts-Bibliothek zu Kénigsberg i. Pr. (Bonn, 
1870); and an article, similarly titled, by J. Miiller- 
Blattau (Z/MW, January-February, 1924, pp. 215— 
39) gives additional information. For the collection of 
the celebrated landgrave of Hesse, consult C. Israel, 
Ubersichtlicher Katalog der Musikalien der stdndischen 
Landesbibliothek zu Cassel (Cassel, 1881). 

40 AM, Vol. V (1933), Fase. II-IV; Vol. VI, Fasc. 
I-IIl. 
41 SIMG, LX (1907), 196-231. 
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Schneider, and W. Wolffheim in 1912-14 as 
Miscellanea, is the first source one naturally 
turns to. His Bibliographie der Musik: Sam- 
melwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts 
(Berlin, 1877) is, of course, a standard guide 
for musicologists. Another work in the same 
category is Emil Vogel’s Bibliothek der ge- 
druckten weltlichen Vocalmusik Italiens: Aus 
den Jahren 1500-1700, enthaltend die Litteratur 
der Frottole, Madrigale, Canzonette, Opern, etc. 
(2 vols.; Berlin, 1892). A third publication, 
also by Eitner, which is useful, though out of 
date, is his Verzeichnis neuer Ausgaben dlterer 
Musikwerke aus der friihesten Zeit bis zum 
Jahre 1800 ({Berlin, 1871], with Nachtrage in 
the Monatshefte, Vols. IX and X [1877-78}). 
A publication bridging the gap from 1878 to 
1940 would be a most valuable contribution to 
musical scholarship. Various attempts have 
been made to keep abreast of annual re-publi- 
cations, the latest venture being the Verzeich- 
nis der Neudriicke alter Musik, herausgegeben 
im Auftrdge des staatlichen Instituts fiir deutsche 
Mustkforschung (Leipzig, 1936——). 

For printed works on Renaissance musical 
theory, the United States is particularly fortu- 
nate. Our Library of Congress, owing to the 
foresight of the late Oscar Sonneck, has the 
most complete collection in the world of books 
about music printed before 1800.42 A number 
of other American libraries have important 
collections in this field, and only a few items 
lacking in this country must be consulted 
abroad. There is a union list of holdings chron- 
ologically arranged at the New York- Public 
Library. 

Since the musical development of the Ren- 
aissance is bound up with the growth of 
the Franco-Belgian-Burgundian-Netherland 
school—there is considerable dispute on the 
proper nomenclature (cf. Paul Henry Lang, 
“The so-called Netherland school,’ MQ, 1939, 
pp. 48-59)—it is not strange that Edmond van 
der Straeten’s La Musique aux Pays-Bas 
(1865-88) should form the back log of the 
early studies. Volumes III and IV (1868 and 
1878) of Ambros’ Musikgeschichte mark the 


42 J. Gregory and O. T. Sonneck, Catalogue of early 
books on music [before 1800] (Washington, 1913). A 
supplement is now in proof sheets. 
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classic presentation of the subject and are still 
indispensable to the student. In 1882 Otto 
Kade brought out an important volume of ex- 
amples for this set, and in 1893 a second edi- 
tion of Volume III and in 1909 a revised ver- 
sion of Volume IV appeared. Heinrich Bes- 
seler’s Die Musik des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance (Potsdam, 1931) is perhaps the 
best summary. H. E. Wooldridge’s The poly- 
phonic period (Vol. II of the Oxford history of 
music [1905; 2d ed., 1932]), though good in its 
time, is now largely superseded by modern re- 
search. There is an excellent review of the sub- 
ject by Albert Smijers, Van Ockeghem tot 
Sweelinck (Utrecht, 1931), separate from his 
Algemeene Muziekgeschiedenis, pp. 108-66). 
For more particularized essays, H. Expert’s 
“A propos de la musique frangaise A l’époque 
de la Renaissance” (Enc. Lav., I, Part III 
[1925], 1261-98); Gasperini’s “La Musique 
italienne au XV¢° siécle” (Enc. Lav., I, Part II 
[1914], 620-36); E. J. Dent’s Music of the 
Renaissance in Italy (Annual Italian Lecture, 
British Academy, London, 1933); H. Anglés’ 
“Die religidse Polyphonie Spaniens im 15. und 
16. Jahrhunderts” (Kongressbericht [Liége, 
1930]); H. J. Moser’s Geschichte der deutschen 
Musik (3 vols., with musical illustrations; 
Stuttgart, 1926-28); A. Smijers’ ‘Die kaiser- 
liche Hofmusik Kapelle von 1543 bis 1619” 
(DTOE, Beiheft VI [1919], and later volumes); 
and the older studies, F. X. Haberl’s Die ré- 
mische Schola Cantorum und die pépstlichen 
Kapellsdnger bis zur Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts 
(“Bausteine fiir Musikgeschichte,”’ Vol. III 
{Leipzig, 1888]); and J. Wolf’s “Der nieder- 
lindische Einfluss in der mehrstimmigen ge- 
messenen Musik bis zum Jahre 1480” (Tijdsch. 
d. Ver. v. Ned. MG. [Amsterdam, 1900], VI, 
197-217; VII, 146-56), are good presentations 
of certain phases. A definitive work is still to 
be written. 

Among the discussions of the period the 
student should consult H. Leichtentritt’s 
“The Renaissance attitude toward music,” 
MQ, October, 1915, pp. 604-22; H. J. Moser’s 
Epochen der Musikgeschichte (Berlin, 1930), pp. 
70-97; and A. Averkamp’s “Der verhouding 
von Noord tot Zuid op muzikaal gebied in de 
XVe en XVI° eeuw,” Tijdsch. d. Ver. v. Ned. 
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MG. (Amsterdam, 1914), IX, 218-23. H. 
Birtner’s reflective article “Renaissance und 
Klassik” in the Kroyer Festschrift (1933), pp. 
40-53, is an important contribution; and H. 
Zenck’s essay on “Zarlino’s Istitutioni har- 
moniche,”’ noted above, throws new light on 
sixteenth-century theorists. 

Modern studies dealing with Renaissance 
theory and its development and application in- 
clude F. Menil, De l’école contrapontique au 
XV* et au XVI* siécle (Paris, 1905); G. Hay- 
don, The evolution of the six-four chord (Berke- 
ley, 1933) ; W. Fischer, “Zur Kennzeichnung der 
mehrstimmigen Satzweise um 1500,” DTOE, 
Vol. VII (1918); R. Schwartz, “Zur Akzi- 
dentienfrage im 16. Jahrhundert,” Kongress- 
bericht, Haydn-Zentenarfeier (Vienna, 1909), 
pp. 109-24; and W. Apel, Accidentien und 
Tonalitat in den Musikdenkmélern des 15. und 
16. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1936). 

The question of musical interpretation and 
performance is one of the most crucial of all. 
On this subject see R. Haas, “Auffithrungs- 
praxis der Musik,” in Biicken’s Handbuch 
(Potsdam, 1932); A. Schering, Auffiihrung 
alter Musik (Leipzig, 1931); T. Kroyer, “Die 
Wiedererweckung des historischen Klang- 
bildes,” Mittlg. der I. G. f. MG. (Acta musi- 
cologia), II, No. 2, 61-64; No. 3, 79-83; G. 
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Pietzsch, “Der Wandel des Klangideales in ~ 


der Musik,” AM, IV, Fase. II, 55-67; Fasc. 
III, 106-13; and M. C. Boyd, Elizabethan 
music and music criticism (Philadelphia, 
1940).* 


43 Cf. also A. Orel, “‘Zur Frage der rhythmischen 
Qualitit in Tonsiaitzen des 15. Jahrhunderts,’’ Z/M W, 
VI (1924), 559-607; E. Lowinsky, ‘‘Zur Frage der 
Deklamation rhythmik in der a cappella-Musik des 
16. Jahrhunderts,’’ AM, VII (1935), 62 ff.; K. G. Fel- 
lerer, “‘Zum Klangproblem der Stilwende des 16. 
Jahrhunderts,’"’ JP, XLIV (1938), 45-57; A. Scher- 
ing, ‘‘Jakt und Sinngliederung in der Musik des 16. 
Jahrhunderts,’ Af MW, II (1920), 465-98; R. Felini, 
“T classici antichi e la loro esecuzione’’ (2 vols.; Turin, 
1914); C. Sachs, 
Werke um das Jahr 1500,"’ Z/M W, XI, Heft 7 (1929), 
386-89; E. Dannreuther, Musical ornamentation (2 


“Die Besetzung dreistimmiger — 


vols.; London, 1893-95); Th. Kroyer, “Dialog und — 


Echo in der alten Chormusik,’’ JP, 1909, pp. 13-32; ~ 
“Naturalizm i eksprejonizm w 4 


and H. Opienski, 
musyce xvi wieku,’’ Kwartalnik muzyczny (Warsaw, 
1931), Zeszyt 12-13, pp. 414-24. Musica riservata 


as a problem of interpretation has been treated by K. — 


Huber, Ivo de vento (diss.; Munich, 1918), pp. 87 ff.; 
Th. Kroyer, ‘‘Von der Musica Reservata,”’ 


Wolftin 
Festschrift (Dresden, 1935), pp. 127-44; K. Jeppeson, — 
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Ambros’ Volume III, as indicated, is still a 
good beginning for the secular vocal music of 
the Renaissance which lies between folk and 
art forms; A. Einstein’s “Die weltliche mehr- 
stimmige Musik von 1450-1600” in G. Adler’s 
Handbuch der Musikgeschichte (2d. ed.; Berlin, 
1930), pp. 358 ff., brings the question further 
up to date. Students should read H. Anglés’ 
“Die spanische Liedkunst im 15. und am An- 
fang des 16. Jahrhunderts” (Kroyer Fest- 
schrift [1933], pp. 62-68) and pay especial at- 
tention to the Spanish Cancionero musical de 
los siglos XV y XVI, published by F. A. Bar- 
bieri at Madrid in 1890. This codex, which con- 
tains many villancicos in settings by Juan del 
Encina, is discussed in R. Mitjana’s studios 
sobre algunos musicos espaiioles del siglo XVI 
(Madrid, 1918) and in G. Chase’s articles in 
the Musical quarterly (July, 1939) and Music 
and letters (October, 1939); A. Geiger’s ‘“‘Bau- 
steine zu einer Geschichte des iberischen Vul- 
gir-Villancico” (Z/MW, IV [1921], 65-93) is 
also important. The Neapolitan form related to 
the villancico is the villanella, a peasant song in 
dialect. In Germany this became the can- 
zonetta. A. Einstein’s “Die Parodie in der Villa- 
nella” (Zf/MW, II [1920], 212-24), G. Monti’s 
Le Villanelle alla napolitana e Vantica lirica 
dialettale a Napoli (Citta di Castello, 1925), 
and H. Engel’s ‘Madrigal and villanella”’ 
(Neuphilologische Monatsschrift, 1932, pp. 257- 
74) throw interesting light on this popular form. 

The frottole, many of which were printed by 
Petrucci, were sentimental or joking street 
songs which influenced such masters as Com- 
pére, Josquin, and the madrigalists. R. 
Schwartz’s study, “Die Frottole im 15. Jahr- 
hundert (VjfMW, II, 427-66), written back 
in 1886, was followed by a second article, 
“Nochmals die Frottole im 15. Jahrhundert” 
(JP, 1924, pp. 47-60), almost forty years 
later. Thereafter Schwartz published “Zum 
Formproblem der Frottole Petruccis” (Kroyer 
Festschrift [1933], pp. 77-85) and made prac- 
tical editions of Books I and IV of Petrucci’s 


Die mehrstimmige italienische Laude um 1500 (Leipzig 
and Copenhagen, 1935), pp. lii ff. Most important is E. 
Lowinsky, ‘‘A new approach to the Musica Riservata’’ 
(chap. in his unpublished ‘‘Chromatic secret arts in the 
Netherland motet around 1550’’). 
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Frottole (P. ad. M., Vol. VIII [1935]). Petruc- 
ci’s follower, Andrea Antico, brought out frot- 
tole both at Rome and in Venice. His Can- 
zoni, Sonetti, Strombotti, et Frottole, Libro Tertio 
(Rome, 1517), for example, has been re-edited 
by Einstein in the “Smith College music ar- 
chives,” Vol. IV (Northampton, 1941). The 
student should also consult Fr. Vatielli, ‘““Can- 
zonieri musicali del Cinquecento” (RMI, 
XXVIII [1921], 397-418, 617-55), and F. 
Torrefranca, Jl segreto del Quattrocentro: mu- 
siche ariose e poesia popolaresca (Milan, 
1939).4* Related to the frottole were the canti 
carnascialeschi, more dramatic in character, 
used in the commedia dell’arte. For this most 
interesting subject see F. Ghisi’s studies: J 
canti carnascialeschi nelle fonti musicali del XV 
e XVI secolo (Rome, 1937) and Feste musicali 
della Firenze Medicea (1480-89) (Florence, 
1939), aiso his article ‘“Carnival songs and the 
origins of the intermezzo giocoso,” MQ, 1939, 
pp. 225 ff.* 

Still another folk type was the religious 
song, also a favorite with Petrucci, known as 
the lauda. Jeppeson’s book on laude (1935) and 
F. Liuzzi’s La Lauda e i primordi della melodia 
italiana (Rome, 1934) are splendid discussions 
of the subject.** For a later Spanish exponent 
of the form see R. Mitjana, “El Padre Fran- 
cisco de Langa” in Musica sacro-hispana (Bil- 
bao, 1911), No. 8 and following numbers. 

The polyphonic chanson, prior to 1500, was 
strictly bound to certain conventions in the 
setting of the text and music. Later it acquired 
greater freedom and, less restricted to poetic 
rules, became a more popular form of enter- 
tainment, often containing rude jokes.‘7 The 


44 Cf. also K. Jeppeson, ‘“‘Uber einige Frottolen 
Handschriften,’’ AM, XI, Fasc. III, 81-114; and A. 
Einstein, ‘‘Das 11. Buch der Frottole,’’ Z/WM, X 
(1928), 613-24. 


45 For further material cf. P. M. Masson, Chants de 
carnaval florentins (Canti carnascialeschi) (Biblio- 
théque de Florence, 1913); and K. Westphal, ‘‘Karne- 
valslieder der Renaissance zu 3—4 Stimmen,”’ Das 
Chorwerk (Wolfenbiittel, 1936), Vol. XLIITI. 

46 Vide J. Handschin, ‘‘Uber die Laude,’ AM, X, 
Fasc. I-II, 14-31; and K. Jeppeson, ‘‘Die mehrstim- 
migen Laude,"’ Kongressbericht (Liége, 1930), pp. 155- 
57). 

47 The bibliography of the chanson has increased 
in recent years. Among other studies the student 
should consult D. V. Bartha, ‘‘Probleme der Chanson- 
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French chanson of the sixteenth century, 
which is connected with the madrigal, was one 
of the most important Renaissance forms, and 
quite naturally the humanistic ideal of textual 
clarity and pure vocal sound affected it. The 
Paris music printer, Attaingnant, issued as 
many as sixty-five books of chansons. Ockeg- 
hem, Josquin, Isaac, Hofhaimer, Obrecht, and 
Agricola mark the early period. With Janne- 
quin, Crecquillon, and Clemens non Papa one 
observes a more humorous vocal type, while 
Lasso and Sweelinck, though utilizing elements 
of the motet and madrigal, were more witty 
and sophisticated. 

The Netherlands chansons, like the French, 
were closely bound up with the Italian. Two 
studies worth consulting in this connection are 
R. Lenaerts, Het Nederlands polifonies lied in 
de 16de eeuw (Mechelen and Amsterdam, 
1933), and C. van den Borren, “Actions et ré- 
actions de la polyphonie néerlandaise et de la 
polyphonie italienne aux environs de 1500,” 
Revue belge d’archéologie de Vhistoire d’art 


geschichte im 16. Jahrhundert,'’ Z/M W, XIII (1931), 
509-30; L. Laloy, ‘‘La Chanson francaise au XVIe 
siécle,"" Revue d'histoire et de critique musicales, I, 
(1901), 5-9, 53-64, 177-89; E. Droz, ‘‘Les Formes lit- 
téraires de la chanson francaise au XV¢° siécle,’’ Ge- 
denk Boek Scheurleer (The Hague, 1925); E. Droz and 
Y. Rokseth, “‘Trois chansonniers francais du X Ve et 
XVIe si?cles,"’ Bibl. Romanica (1913); and Vols. III 
and IV of ‘‘Monuments de la musique anciennes’’— 
Chansons au luth et airs de cours francais du 16° siécle, 
ed. A. Mairy, L. de la Laurencie, and G. Thibault. 
Cf. also W. Boer, Chansonvormen op het einde van de 
XVde eeuw (Amsterdam, 1938); K. Jeppeson, Der 
kopenhagener Chansonnier (Kopenhagen and Leipzig, 
1927), and *‘Die Textlegung in der Chansonmusik des 
spiiteren 15. Jahrhunderts,"’ Kongressbericht (Vienna, 
1927), pp. 155-57; R. Lenaerts, ‘‘La Chanson poly- 
phonique néerlandaise aux 15° et 16° siécles,’’ Kon- 
gressbericht (Liége, 1930), pp. 168-73; K. Ph. Bernet- 
Kempers, ‘‘ Die wallonische und die franzésische Chan- 
son in der ersten Hilfte des 16. Jahrhunderts,’’ Kon- 
gressbericht, pp. 76-80; W. Gurlitt, ‘‘Burgundische 
Chanson und deutsche Liedkunst,’’ Kongressbericht 
(Basel, 1924), pp. 153-76; and O. Gombosi, ‘‘Uber den 
Einfluss der Chansonkunst aus die deutsche Liedmusik 
in der zweiten Hilfte des 15. Jahrhunderts,’’ Kon- 
gressbericht (Vienna, 1927), pp. 152-54. The latter's 
“Zur Stilgeschichte der burgundischen Chanson,"’ 
Adlerfestschrift [1931], pp. 100-106, is unusually pro- 
vocative. The article by M. Bukofzer on the Mellon 
chansonnier—‘‘An unknown chansonnier of the 15th 
century’ (MQ, XXVII (January, 1942], pp. 14-50)— 
should not be forgotten; and Dr. Helen Bush of the 
Library of Congress is preparing a similar study on 
the Laborde chansonnier in our National Library. 
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(1936). The most distinguished founder of the 
Venetian school was Adrian Willaert from 
Bruges. One of the best studies on Willaert and 
the vocal music of his period is E. Hertzmann’s 
Adrian Willaert in der weltlichen Vokalmustk 
seiner Zeit (Leipzig, 1931). 

The first madrigals were grave and serious 
in contrast to the chanson, which was likely to 
be gallant and even lascivious. Besides the 
studies already mentioned regarding Renais- 
sance vocal music generally, attention should 
be called to A. Cesari’s Die Entstehung des 
Madrigals im 16. Jahrhundert—a Munich dis- 
sertation published in German at Cremona in 
1908 and in Italian in RM/ in 1912; H. Engel’s 
“Contribuzione alla storia del Madrigale,” in 
Rassegna musicale, 1931, pp. 24 ff.; A. Della 
Corte, Le Relazione storiche della poesia e della 
musica italiana (Turin, 1938); and Edith 
Kiwi’s Studien des italienischen Liedmadrigal 
im XVI Jahrhundert (Wirzburg, 1937)—a 
valuable work because it gives information on 
the frottola as well as the canzonetta and con- 
tains a complete bibliography of published 
Italian collections from 1500 to 1700. 

The madrigal, which is perhaps the most 
representative musical form of Renaissance 
society, has enjoyed a renewed popularity in 
the twentieth century (cf. Einstein’s “The 
madrigal,” MQ, 1924, pp. 475-84). Festa, 
Arcadelt, and Verdelot represent its first 
phase, Willaert and Rore the second period, 
while Gabrieli, Marenzio, and Gesualdo mark 
the consummation of the era—Vecchi, Swee- 
linck, and Montiverde being already in the 
Baroque spirit.** For a discussion of its origins 


48 For Constanzo Festa, consult A. Cametti, ‘‘Per 
un precursore del Palestrina,’’ Bolletino bibliografico 
musicale (Milan, April, 1931), pp. 5-20. Festa (ca. 
1490-1545) was the first native Italian to fuse the 
Flemish and Italian influences. Cf. also W. Klefisch, 
Arcadelt als Madrigalist (Cologne, 1931); A. Einstein, 
“Verdelot,"’ SIMG, VIII (1906-7), 220-54, 516 ff., 
and ‘Eine Caccia im Cinquecento,’’ Liliencron Fest- 
schrift (1910), pp. 72-80, and his ‘‘Dante im Madri- 
gal,"’ ASM W, III (1921), 405-20, and ‘“‘Dante on the 
way to the madrigal,’’ MQ, 1939, pp. 142-56, 507-9. 
Two other studies are important for the early madri- 
gal: W. Riibsamen, Literary sources of secular music in 
Italy c. 1600 (‘‘University of California publications 
in music,’’ Vol. I [Los Angeles, 1941]); and E. Schmitz, 
“Zur Geschichte der italienischen Continuo-Madri- 
gals,’’ SIMG, Vol. XI (1910). For Willaert and Rore 
ef. R. Lenaerts, Notes sur Adrian Willaert (ce. 1485) 
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. CG. van den Borren’s “Le Madrigalisme avant 
le madrigal” (Adlerfestschrift [Vienna, 1930], 
pp. 78 ff.) is interesting. T. Kroyer’s “Die An- 
fainge der Chromatik im italienischen Madrigal 
des XVI. Jahrhunderts” (JMG, Beiheft IV 
[1902]), is a good study of the madrigal in the 
evolving Renaissance. 

J. B. Trend’s “Spanish madrigals” (PMA 
[London, 1925-26], pp. 13-29) and his “‘Note 
on Spanish madrigals” (Kongressbericht [Liége, 
1930], pp. 225-29) indicate the Iberian field. 
In England the collection of songs published in 
1530 by Wynkyn de Worde has not survived 
completely; but the later Elizabethan school 
_ is shown to good advantage by Byrd, Dowland, 


ay Pe 


pains cole 





Maat: ak tee 


(Brussels, 1935), separate from Bulletin de l'Institut 
historique belge de Rome, XV; H. Zenck, Habilitation- 
schrift (Leipzig, 1929) and complete works of Willaert, 
one volume of which has appeared (P.4.M. Vol. 1X 
» (1936-37]); J. S. Levitan, ‘‘Adrian Willaert’s famous 

Duo Duidnam ebrietas,"’ Tijdsch. d. Ver. v. Ned. MG., 
' XV (1938-39), 166 ff.—a composition which closes ap- 

parently with the interval of a seventh; J. Musiol, 

Cipriano de Rore, ein Meister der venezianischen Schule 
. (Breslau, 1933); and R. van Aerde, Notice sur la vie et 
| les wuvres de Cipriano de Rore (Malines, 1999). Cf. 
' also C. Gray and P. Heseltine, Gesualdo di Venosa 
' (London, 1926); and F. Keiner, Die Madrigale Gesual- 
' do's von Venosa (diss.; Leipzig, 1914). For the third 
'_ phase consult H. Engel, ‘‘Marenzios Madrigale,"’ 

Z/MW, XVII (1935), 257-88. Einstein is preparing a 
_ complete edition of the works of Marenzio. Cf. also 
P. Wagner, ‘‘Das Madrigal und Palestrina,’’ VjfM W, 
VIII (1892), 422-98; A. Cametti, ‘‘Bibliografia Pales- 
triniana,’’ Bolletino bibliografico musical (Milan, Sep- 
tember, 1926); L. P. Manzetti, ‘‘Palestrina,’’ MQ, 
1928, pp. 320-38; H. Coates, Palestrina (New York, 
1938); and, perhaps most valuable, K. Jeppeson, The 
style of Palestrina and the dissonance (Copenhagen 
and London, 1927). The complete works of Palestrina 
have appeared in an edition by Haber! (33 vols.; Leip- 
zig, 1862-1903), and the Italian government has been 
preparing a revised ed. with a preface by Durensis. 
H. F. Redlich’s Das Monteverde Madrigal (partly pre- 
sented as a dissertation, Frankfurt a.M., 1931), H. 
Leichtentritt’s ‘“‘Claudio Montiverde als Madrigal- 
komponist’’ (SI MG, XI [1910], 155-291), K. F. Mul- 
ler’s Die Technik der Ausdrucksdarstellung in Mante- 
verdis monodischen Frtihwerken (diss.; Berlin, 1930), 
and H. Trade'’s Manierismus und Barock im italien- 
ischen Madrigal des 16. Jahrhunderts (diss.; Erlangen, 
1928) give information on the very end of the period. 
Valuable special studies on lesser-known madrigalists 
include those by E. Dohrn, Die Madrigals des Marco 
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' Antonio Ingegneri (diss.; Berlin, 1929); A. Bonaven- 
) tura, 


Prefazione ai Madrigali di Vincenzo Galilei 
(Rome, 1930); O. Kinkeldey, ‘‘Luzzasco Luzzaschis 
Solo Madrigale,’’ SI MG, IX, 4; and H. Heurich, John 
Wilbye in seinen Madrigalen (diss.; Prague, 1930-31). 
Wilbye’s madrigals were reprinted in Vols. VI and 
VII of the English madrigal school. 
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Weelkes, Willbye, and Morley. E. H. Fellowes’ 
English madrigal verse 1588-1632 (Oxford, 
1920); his The English madrigal school (36 vols. 
of music, 1914-24, together with A guide to its 
practical use [London, 1926]), The English 
madrigal composers (Oxford, 1921), The Eng- 
lish madrigal (London, 1925), and The English 
school of lutenist song writers (16 vols.; London, 
1920-32) are the results of many years’ re- 
search. See also Ch. van den Borren, ‘The 
aesthetic value of the English madrigal’’ 
(PMA [London, 1925-26], pp. 53-69). The 
great international madrigalists living in the 
German Empire were Lasso, Monte, and Hass- 
ler, but the first and last also wrote popular 
German Lieder.*® For the Italian influence in 
Germany consult M. von Waldberg, Die 
deutsche Renaissancelyrik (1888); R. Velten, 
Das idiltere deutsche Gesellschafts Lied unter dem 
Einfluss des italienischen Musik (Heidelberg, 
1914); and K. Vossler, Das deutsche Madrigal 
(1898). A. Einstein is preparing an exhaustive 
book on the madrigal which, when completed, 
will be the standard work on the subject. In 
the meantime such an essay as his “Das 
Madrigal” (Ganymed [Munich, 1921], III, 101- 
12) is thought-provoking. 

The position of German music during the 
Renaissance was similar to that of the Low 
Countries, Italy, and France. Many composers, 
particularly Netherlanders, were active in 


49Of. A. Sandberger, Ausgewdhlte Aufsdtze (Mun- 
ich, 1921), I, 44 ff., and his Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
bayerischen Hofkapelle unter Orlando di Lasso (1894— 
95) for Lasso. For further material cf. L. Behr, Die 
deutschen Gesdnge Orlando di Lassos (Erlangen and 
Bruck, 1935), and materialin Vols. XX XIV-XXXVII, 
XLI, and XLVIII of Das Chorwerk. A. Einstein's 
“Philippe de Monte als Madrigalkomponist"’ (Kon- 
gressbericht (Liége, 1930], pp. 102-8), and R. 
Schwartz's ‘‘Hans Leo Hassler unter dem Einfluss der 
italienischen Madrigalisten"’ (VjfM W, LX [1893], 1-61) 
are excellent studies. For further material on Monte 
and Hassler consult G. van Doorslaer, ‘‘Philippe de 
Monte,"’ Z{/M W, XIII (1930), 481 ff., and his La Vie 
et les euvres de Philippe de Monte, 1521-1603 (Brus- 
sels, 1921); J. van Nuffel, in PMA, sess. 57 (London, 
1931); and A. Sandberger, ‘‘Bemerkungen zur Bio- 
graphie Hans Leo Hasslers und seiner Briider sowie zur 
Stiidte Niirnberg und Augsburg im 16. und zu An- 
fang des 17. Jahrhunderts,’’ DTB (Leipzig, 1914), V, 
1. P. Cohen, Musikdruck und -drucker zu Niirnberg im 
16. Jahrhundert (Niirnberg, 1927), and R. Wagner, 
Nachtrdge zur Geschichte der Niirnberge Musikdrucke 
im 16. Jahrhundert (Nuremberg, 1931), also contain 
material relating to Hassler. 
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all three lands, and some of these men set 
French, Flemish, Italian, and German texts 
with equal ease. The old popular song in Ger- 
many continued to be influenced by the chan- 
son, the cantus firmus motet, and Netherland 
and Italian forms. There was a genuine 
deutsches Lied, however, as typical as the Eng- 
lish ballad. Thirty years ago E. Berboulli pub- 
lished Aus Liederbiichern der Humanistenzett: 
Eine bibliographische und notentypographische 
Studie (Leipzig, 1910). H. Osthoff’s Die Nieder- 
liinder und das deutsche Lied 1400-1640 (Ber- 
lin, 1938) is a splendid recent study. Attention 
should also be called to H. Rosenberg, Unter- 
suchung iiber die deutsche Liedweisen im 16. 
Jahrhundert (diss.; Berlin, 1931); and H. J. 
Moser, ‘Das deutsche Chorlied zwischen Senfl 
und Hassler” (JP, XXXV [1928], 43-59) .°° 

The Renaissance produced the great mas- 
ters of the motet form. Obrecht, Ockeghem, 
Josquin, Isaac, Clemens non Papa, Lasso, 
Palestrina, and others have left us a wealth of 
material. Pierre Attaingnant alone brought 
out twenty books of motets from 1527 to 
1550. For a discussion of the topic Leichten- 
tritt’s Geschichte der Motette (1908; a new Eng- 
lish ed. is now in process), W. Stephan’s Die 
burgundisch-niederléndische Motette (Kassel, 
1937), and A. Orel’s “Einige Grundformen der 
Motettkomposition im XV. Jahrhundert” 
(DTOE, VII [1920], 48-101) are helpful. The 
use of the motet has been stressed in recent 
years by G. Eisenring, Zur Geschichte des mehr- 
stimmigen Proprium Missae bis zum 1560 
(1922). W. Stephan’s Die niederliindische Mo- 
tette im Zeitalter Ockeghems (diss.; Heidelberg, 
1931) is also important.*! One reason why the 

50 R. Eitner and J. J. Maier edited the Liederbuch 
of Erhard Oglin (‘‘Publ. d. GfMF," Vol. LX [1880]). 
The famous Lochaimer Liederbuch was published in 
facsimile with a modern score edited by K. Ameln in 
1925 (Berlin), and the so-called Glogauer Liederbuch 
by H. Ringmann in 1936 (Kassel). H. J. Moser is re- 
sponsible for a modern edition of the Liederbuch of 
Arndt von Aich (Kassel, 1930). 

51 Cf. also J. Neyses, Studium zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Motette (diss.; Bonn, 1927). O. Gombosi’'s 
book (diss.; Berlin, 1925) is the standard study for 
Obrecht, and the complete works were edited by J. 
Wolf (30 vols.; Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1912-21). 
Dragan Flamenac is the authority on Ockeghem, but 
his ‘‘Johannes Ockeghem als Motetten- und Chanson- 


komponist"’ (diss.: Vienna, 1924) is still unpublished, 
and his Gesamt-Ausgabe (neglected by D & H after 


motet was more popular with composers than 
the Mass was that the former frequently satis- 
fied the humanistic taste for Latin poetry. 
This aspect is one deserving further investiga- 
tion. 

The Magnificat, built on the text ‘““Magnifi- 
cat anima mea dominum,” also achieved its 
greatest musical expression during the Renais- 
sance. Besides the examples by Ludwig Senfl, 
just mentioned, the student should consult 
K. H. Werner, “Die Magnificat-Komposi- 
tionen Adam Reners”’ (AfMW [1920], pp. 195- 
265), and further remarks by W. Gurlitt in the 
Lutherjahrbuch (1933), pp. 19 ff. Examples of 
magnificats by Stephen Mahu appear in 
Musica sacra, Volumes XVII and XVIII; and 








Vol. I had appeared) is still incomplete. Cf. J. S. Levi- 
tan, ‘‘Ockeghem's clefless compositions,’’ MQ, 1937, 
pp. 440-64. The complete works of Josquin have been 
in process of publication by the ‘‘Vereeniging voor 
nederlandsche Muziekgeschiedenis’’ (19 vols. to date; 
1921-39); and T. W. Werner, “Anmerkungen zur 
Kunst Josquins,’’ Z/MW, VIII (1924), 33-41, is use- 
ful. Cf. A. Smijers, ‘‘Een kleine bijdrage over Jos- 
quin en Isaac,"’ Gedenkboek Scheurleer (1925). J. Wolf 
edited the secular works of Isaac in DTOE, XIV 
(1907), 1. Other Isaac material may be found in DTOE 
(Sec. I of the Chorale Constantinum in Vol. X [1898]; 


additions in Vol. XXXII [1909]) and in Das Chorwerk ' 


(Missa Carminum in 1932). Biographies of Isaac have 
been done by F. Waldner (in Ferdinandeum [(Inns- 
bruck, 1895 and 1904]) and A. Thiirling (DTB, III 
{1903}, 2). For Clemens non Papa cf. K. Ph. B. Kem- 
pers, Jacobus Clemens non Papa und seine Motetten 
(Augsburg, 1928). Lasso and the motet have been 
treated by L. Balmer, Orlando di Lassos Motetten 
(Bern, 1938), and by E. Lowinsky, ‘‘Das antwerpener 
Motettenbuch Orlando di Lassos und seine Bezie- 
hungen zum Motettenschaffen der niederlindischen 
Zeitgenossen'’ (The Hague; separate from Tijdsch. d. 
Ver. v. Ned. MG, XIV, 185-224; XV, 94-105). Other 
important composers in this field who have had spe- 
cial treatment include Gombert (H. Eppstein, Nicolas 
Gombert als Motettenkomponist [Wiirzberg, 1935)); 
Senfl (T. Kroyer, Ludwig Senfl und sein Motettenstil 
{Miinchen, 1902]; H. F. Moser, ‘‘Der altmiinchener 
Tonmeister Ludwig Senfi,’’ Siiddeutsche Monatshefte 
[1930], pp. 531 ff., and his special study ‘‘Instrumen- 
talismen bei Ludwig Senfl,’’ Festschrift fir Johannes 
Wolf [1929], pp. 123, 138; Sdmtliche Werke [2 vols. to 
date; Basel, 1937-38], D7B, III, [1903], 2, con- 
taining the magnificats, twelve motets, and an im- 
portant preface by Kroyer); Handl (known as Jacobus 
Gallus) (6 vols. of motets republished in DTOE, XII, 
24, 30, 40, 48, 51, 52); and Luython (A. Smijers, Karl 
Luython als Motetten-komponist [Amsterdam, 1923)]). 
Cf. also Smijers’' Treize livres de motets parus chez 
Pierre Attaingnant (2 vols.; Paris, 1934-36). For the 
last ten years Smijers has been making a catalogue of 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Dutch music in Italy, 
which now contains over ten thousand numbers. 
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than the form was important enough to merit print- 
satis- ed collections by Attaingnant, Rhaw, Le Roy, 
etry. _ and others. For an excellent study on the sub- 
tiga- _— ject consult K. H. Illing, Das Magnificat in der 
protestantischen Kirchenmusik (diss.; Kiel, 
mnifi- 1933). 
d its The Mass in the Renaissance was many- 
nais- sided. The Missa choralis on a liturgical mel- 
enfl, _ ody was contrasted, for instance, with the 
sult ; Chanson Mass. The Quodlibet and Parody 
yosi-. +“ Masses were also popular. The secondary liter- 
i95- _—s ature, curiously enough, is somewhat limited. 
the P. Wagner’s Geschichte der Messe, Volume I 
s of (Leipzig, 1913), is the standard presentation 
in of the subject. Other studies worth consulting 
and are: R. Ficker, “Die Kolorierungstechnik der 
Trienter Messen,’ DTOE, VII, 5-47; XI 
evi- (1920), 3-58; J. Schmidt-Gorg, ‘Vier Messen 
soi aus dem XVI. Jahrhundert iiber die Motette, 
wane ‘Panis quem ego dabo,’ des Lupus Hellinck: 
late; Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
an Missa parodia,” Am. JB, XXV (1930), 77- 
Jos- 93, with Notenbeilage; and H. A. Sander, 
Wolf Italienische Messe-Kompositionen (diss.; Bres- 
soy) lau, 1932).% 
98); For the a cappella style associated with the 
werk humanistic forza del parlare ideal, the student 
ong should read J. Handschin’s “Die Grundlage 
Ill des a Cappella Stils” in Hans Hausermann und 
a der Héusermannsche Privatchor (Zurich, 1929) ; 
oon and Fr. X. Haberl, “Die rémische Schola Can- 
tten torum,” ete. (mentioned earlier). Scholars 
“nd have argued about instrumental and vocal 
hen practice in the Renaissance for a number of 
ue 82: Cf. also J. A. Huntenvan, Die Messen der Biblio- 
spe- thek Santini (diss.; Miinster i. W., 1928); E. Léhrer, 
plas Die Messen von Ludwig Senfl (Lichtenstein, 1938). 


5}); Among the important Senfi reprints one should note 
the masses in the Reichsdenkmdler deutscher Musik, 
Abteilung: Motetten und Messen, ed. Loéhrer and O. Ur- 


sprung (1936); cf. also O. Ursprung, Die katholische 
en- Kirchenmusik (Potsdam, 1933). Unfortunately, W. H. 
nes _— Riibsamen's ‘‘Pierre de la Rue als Messenkomponist: 
to Eine stilkritische Studie zur Geschichte der burgun- 
on- © disch-niederlindischen Musik um 1500” (diss.; Munich, 
m- @ 1937) has not yet been printed. J. Wolf brought out a 
US facsimile of Martin Luther's Deutsche Messe of 1526 
II, @ (Kassel, 1934). Cf. also S. Widding, Dansk Messe, 
arl = = Tide-og Psalmesang, 1528-1573 (Copenhagen, 1933); 
3). +P. Pisk, “Das Parodieverfahren in den Messen des 
hez Jacobus Gallus,’’ DTOE, V (1928), 35-48; and H. B. 





Collins, ‘‘John Taverner’s Masses,’’ Music and letters 
(1924). Taverner’s Masses, Latin services, and motets 
are in Vols. I and III of Tudor church music (1923- 
24). 
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years. In 1912 A. Schering published his sensa- 
tional study, Die niederlaindische Orgelmesse in 
Zeitalter des Josquin, in which he maintained 
that many of the compositions which Ambros 
and Van der Straeten had considered vocal 
works were really organ pieces. This point of 
view has not been generally accepted, but un- 
questionably instruments were more generally 
used in the Renaissance than was formerly be- 
lieved.*8 

The organ and the lute were the leading sa- 
cred and secular instruments of the Renais- 
sance. The volume of tone from the former, 
however, was not comparable to the tremen- 
dous sound one hears today. Any study of the 
organ must begin with Y. Rokseth’s La Mus- 
ique d’orgue au XV¢ siécle (Paris, 1930) and O. 
Kinkeldey’s Orgel und Klavier im 16. Jahr- 
hundert (Leipzig, 1910). R. Kendall’s ‘Notes 
on Arnold Schlik” (AM, XI, Fasc. IV, 136-43) 
brings up some early tuning problems. A. 
Schering’s Studien zur Musikgeschichte der 
Frithrenaissance (Leipzig, 1914) should be 
more cautiously examined. Of special interest 
are Ch. van den Borren, Les Origines de la 
musique de clavier dans les Pays-Bas jusque vers 
1630 (Brussels, 1914); H. Anglés, ‘“Orgel- 
musik der Schola hispanica von 15. bis 17. 
Jahrhundert,” Festschrift Peter Wagner (1926), 
pp. 11-26; and W. Apel, “Early German key- 
board music,” MQ, 1937, pp. 210-37. G. 
Frotscher’s Geschichte des Orgelspiels und der 
Orgelkomposition (2 vols.; Berlin, 1928-35) is 
an excellent general history.*4 

53 For a discussion of the subject consult H. Spring- 
er, ‘‘Der Anteil der Instrumentalmusik an der Litera- 
tur des 14-16 Jahrhunderts,’’ ZdI MG, XIII (1911), 
265 ff.; H. Leichtentritt, ‘‘Einige Bemerkungen iiber 
Verwendung der Instrumente im Zeitalter Josquin's,”’ 
ZdI MG, XIV (1912), 359 ff.; A. Schering, ‘‘Zur Orgel- 
messe,’’ ZdI MG, XV (1913), 11 ff. (to be taken with 
considerable reserve); Th. Kroyer, ‘‘A Cappella oder 
Conserto,’’ Festschrift fiir Hermann Kretzschmar 
(Leipzig, 1918), pp. 65 ff.; and his ‘“‘Zur a cappella- 
Frage,’’ AfSMW, II (1920), 48-53. One of the best 
studies is F. van der Meuren’s ‘‘Rond het vocaal-in- 
strumental vraagstuk in de Kerkelijke Polyphonie der 
XVe eeuw,’’ Tijdsch. d. Ver. ». Ned. MG, XII (Am- 
sterdam, 1928), 104-14, 186-204, 251-60; XIII, 20- 
28. 

5¢Cf. also Y. Rokseth, Deux livres d’orgue parus 
chez Pierre Attaingnant (2 vols.; Paris, 1934-36); C. 
Paumann, Fundamentum organisandi, reprinted in 
JBSMW (Leipzig, 1867), II, 177-224; and H. Hick- 
mann, Das Portativ (Kassel, 1936). A Paumann re- 
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In the history of the lute the names of 
Virdung, Schlick, Judenkiinig, Gerle, Agricola, 
Attaingnant, Hans and Melchior Newsidler, 
Francesco da Milano, Luis Milan, Fuenllana, 
Narbaez, Bacfarc, and Galilei, etc., are of 
prime importance. Dowland, Vallet, Besard, 
and Caroso are important lutentists of the later 
Renaissance. It is presumed that many of the 
songs that were based on liturgical melodies 
and came to have lute accompaniments (called 
“tenor songs’’) were later made into four- and 
five-part vocal compositions and finally re- 
duced again for lute solo. Basic references in- 
clude O. Kérte, ‘““Laute and Lautenmusik bis 
zur Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts,” JMG, Vol. III 
(1901); E. Engel, Die Instrumental-Formen in 
der Lauten-Musik des 16. Jahrhunderts (Ber- 
lin, 1915); G. Morphy, Les Luthistes espagnols 
du XVI¢ siécle (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1902)—to be 
taken critically; and W. Apel, “Early Spanish 
musie for lute and keyboard instruments,” 
MQ, 1934, pp. 289-301. A more extended 
work is J. B. Trend’s Luis Milan and the 
Vihuelistas (London, 1925). 


print edited by F. W. Arnold appeared in 1926 (Leip- 
zig) with the Lochaimer Liederbuch. For information 
on so-called ‘‘Nationalist’’ trends, consult J. H. 
Moser, Paul Hofhaimer, ein Lied und Orgelmeister des 
deutschen Humanismus (Stuttgart, 1929); F. Stein, 
Zur Geschichte der Musik in Heidelberg (diss.; Heidel- 
berg, 1921); A. Pirro, ‘‘Orgues et organistes,’’ Rev. de 
musicol. (1928); and C. F. Pfatteicher, John Redford, 
organist and almoner of St. Paul's Cathedral in the reign 
of Henry VIIT (Kassel, 1934)—a significant contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Renaissance organ music. 
E. H. Fellowes, William Byrd (Oxford, 1923), and S. 
Tuttle, William Byrd: forty-five pieces for keyboard in- 
struments *(Paris, 1939), are also important. For Cabe- 
zon, the great Spanish master, cf. P. Pedrell, Hispaniae 
schola musica sacra, Vols. III-IV and VII-VIII, and 
H. Collet’s life. 

5s L. Schrade edited Milan’s pieces in P.d.M., Vol. 
II (1927); and J. Wolf's tablature bibliography in his 
Handbuch der Natationskunde (Leipzig, 1913-19), II, 
35-157, is essential for finding material. Hans Gerle’s 
Musica Teusch auf die Instrument der grossen und 
kleinen Geygen auch Lautten (4 parts; 1532, 1537, 
and 1546) is important among the earliest printed in- 
strumental music. Cf. also J. Bal, ‘‘Fuenllana and the 
transcriptions of Spanish lute music,’”’ AM, XI, 
Fasc. I, 16-27; E. M. Torner, Coleccién de Vihuelistas 
espanoles del siglo X VI (Madrid, 1924) for Narvaez; 
H. Coutagne, Gaspar Duiffoproucart et les luthiers lyon- 
nais du XVI® siécle (Paris, 1893); H. von Opienski, 
Valentin Bekwark (1507), the master lutenist (1906, in 
Polish; diss., Leipzig, 1914, in German). The com- 
plete works of Bekwark are being prepared by O. 
Bombosi. 
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The history of wind and string music should 
be studied in 8. Virdung’s treatise, Musica ge- 
tutscht (Basel, 1511; republished by Eitner in 
1882 and in facsimile by L. Schrade in 1931), 
the earliest printed treatise devoted entirely to 
musical instruments; M. Agricola’s Musica 
instrumentalis deudsch, ete. (Wittemberg, 1528 
and 1545; facsimile reprint, Leipzig, 1896), 
containing instructions for playing Renais- 
sance instruments; and in 8. Ganassi’s La 
Fontegara, la quale insegna di suonare il flauto 
(1535), and his Regola Rubertina (1542-43, in 
two parts; Leipzig, 1924).5° Diego Ortiz’s 
Tratado de glosas... en la musica de violones 
(Rome, 1553; reprinted and translated by M. 
Schneider, Leipzig, 1913; 2d ed., Kassel, 1936) 
is very illuminating. In this connection con- 
sult 8. J. Subira, La Musica en la casa de Alba 
(Madrid, 1927); A. Einstein, Zur deutschen 
Literatur fiir viola da gamba (Leipzig, 1905); 
G. R. Hayes, The viols and other bowed instru- 
ments (London, 1930); and J. Pulver, A dic- 
tionary of old English music and musical instru- 
ments (London, 1923).°7 Typical music of the 
period for instruments is found in such collec- 
tions as C. Gervaise, ‘‘Danceries 4 4 et 5 


mm? 


parties: Attaingnant, 1550-55’”—a selection 


56 In connection with the Virdung treatise cf. B. A. 
Wallner, ‘‘Sebastian Virdung von Amberg, Km. JB, 
XXIV (1911), 85-106; and K. Nef, ‘“‘Sebastian Vir- 
dung'’s Musica getutscht,"’ Kongressbericht (Basel, 
1924). Another important treatise, based on Virdung, 
was Ottmar Luscinius’ Musurgia seu prazis (Stras- 
bourg, 1536). For an interesting general study cf. 
G. R. Mayes, Musical instruments and their music, 
1500-1750 (2 vols.; London, 1928-30). Michael Prae- 
torius’ Syntagma musicum (3 vols.; 1615-20) comes at 
the very end of our period but is extremely important 
for its encyclopedic inclusiveness (Vol. II was reprint- 
ed as Vol. XIII of the Publikationen dlterer praktischer 
und theoretischer Musikwerke [1884]; a reprint of Vol. 
III was issued by E. Bernoulli in 1916; and W. Gur- 
litt brought out a facsimile reprint at Kassel in 1929). 


57 Outstanding studies are L. Torchi's ‘‘La Musica 
istrumentale nei secoli XVI-XVIII,’"’ RMI (1897 ff.; 
separately at Turin, 1901); F. Blume’s Studien zur 
Vorgeschichte der Orchestersuite im 15. und 16. Jahr- 
hunderts (Leipzig, 1925); H. Riemann’s ‘‘Das Kunst- 
lied im 14.15. Jahrhundert,’’ SI MG, VII (1905), 
529-50; A. Schering’s Studien zur Geschichte der Frih- 
renaissance (1914), already cited; A. Moser’s Ge- 
schichte des Violinspiels (Berlin, 1923); J. P. Sigten- 
horst-Meyer’s Jan Pieters Sweelinck en zijn instru- 
mentale muziek (The Hague, 1934); and H. Pruniéres’ 
‘‘La Musique de chambre et de l'écurie sous Francois 
I,” L’ Année musicale (1911). 
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reprinted in Volume XXIII of Les Maitres 
musictens (1908). 

Musical instruments may be studied in 
America at the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York; the Skinner Collection, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts; at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C.*8 
Unfortunately, most collections in this coun- 
try are in wretched condition and lack cura- 
tors. 

Various monumental publications of music 
in the Renaissance have appeared in the last 
fifty years. In France, H. Expert published the 
Maitres musiciens de la Renaissance francaise 
(23 vols.; 1894-1908), and in 1924 he started 
Monuments de la musique francaise au temps de 


la Renaissance. Maurice Cauchie added a 


' series, Les Concerts de la Renaissance, of which 
_ his Janequin edition formed a part. The Société 


Frangaise de Musicologie has brought out At- 


 taingnant’s tablatures, etc. Cf. also Anthologie 


des maitres religieux primatifs des XVI¢ et 


| XVII° siécles, ed. Ch. Bordes (Paris, 1893). 
_ The Lyrebird Press (Paris) has issued pieces 


by Henry VIII, two sixteenth-century collec- 


_ tions of motets originally published by At- 


taingnant, a volume entitled The musicians of 
the court of Burgoyne, and organ ricercari of 
Annibale Padovano (1556), among other edi- 


| tions. 


For Italy there are the editions of the com- 
plete works of Palestrina and such collections 


_ as Torchi’s L’Arte musicale in Italia (1897 ff.); 


but the most important recent publications 
are the Monumenta polyphoniae Italicae and 
the Istituziont e monumenti dell’arte musicale 
italiana, edited by G. Benvenuti and others. 

The Netherland series of the ‘‘Vereeniging 


' voor Noord-Nederlandsche Muziekgeschied- 


enis” include the psalms of Boscoop, songs of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the 


' complete works of Obrecht, Josquin, and Swee- 
| linck, mentioned earlier. 
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58 Catalogue of the Crosby Brown Collection of musi- 
cal instruments (Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1902— 
7), esp. Vols. land IV; The Belle Skinner Collection of 
old musical instruments, Holyoke, Mass. (Philadelphia, 
1933); A. A. Stanley, Catalogue of the Stearns Collec- 
tion of musical instruments (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1918); 
F. Densmore, Handbook of the collection of musical in- 
struments in the U.S. National Museum (Washington, 
1927). 
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The ‘Denkmiler der Tonkunst in Oester- 
reich” publications have run to more than 
seventy-five volumes, many of which are de- 
voted to music of the Renaissance. A similar 
series exists for Germany. The first modern 
German monumental series dated back to 1869 
when the Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung 
flourished under Eitner’s leadership. The 
‘Publikationen iilterer Musik” under Kroyer 
have brought out the works of Francesco da 
Milano and Marenzio. Recently the ‘“Denk- 
miiler der Tonkunst in Wirttemberg” con- 
tained compositions of Heinrich Finck. Fr. 
Blume’s Das Chorwerk has also published 
many important Renaissance items. The cata- 
logue of musical reprints prepared for the 
Deutsche Akademie in Munich by B. A. Wall- 
ner and the card file of reprints of early music 
in books, kept up by the musical seminary of 
the University of Berlin, are helpful to scholars 
working in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. H. Besseler has been preparing a com- 
plete edition of Dufay for the Deutsche MG. 

English publications, besides those of Fel- 
lowes, include the Fitzwilliam virginal book; 
Parthenia, or the first music ever printed for the 
virginal (Music Antiquarian Society, 1847), 
edited by E. F. Rimbault; My Lady Nevell’s 
book by William Byrd, edited by Hilda An- 
dvews (London, 1926); ten volumes of Tudor 
church music (1923 ff.); Arkwright’s Old 
English edition (25 vols.), and compositions by 
Henry VIII. Also important are such works as 
The king’s musick: a transcript of records relat- 
ing to music and musicians, 1400-1700 by H. C. 
de Lafontaine (London, 1909), and the fac- 
simile editions of Merbecke’s ““Booke of common 
praier noted” (1550) (printed by the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1939) 
and Morley’s A plaine and easie introduction to 
practicall musicke (published by the Shake- 
speare Association, 1937). The Plain-song and 
Medieval Music Society has also published 
such works as the anonymous mass, O quam 
Suavis, ed. H. B. Collins (1927). Other editions 
of English Renaissance music edited by Col- 
lins are useful, and those of P. Heseltine, C. K. 
Scott, and others should be consulted. 

Eslava’s Lira sacro Hispana (10 vols., 
1869) and Museo organico espaiol were the 
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first important nineteenth-century publica- 
tions in Spain. We have already mentioned 
Barbieri’s Cancionero musical, so vital to the 
study of the Spanish Renaissance. Pedrell’s 
Hispaniae schola musica sacra (8 vols.; Bar- 
celona, 1894-98), essential for any study of 
the period, includes compositions of Guerrero, 
Morales, Cabezon, Sancta Maria, and Vic- 
toria. R. Mitjana, the late Spanish diplomat, 
wrote a splendid history of Spanish music for 
Lavignac’s encyclopedia in 1914, as well as im- 
portant articles on Juan del Encina, Fernando 
de los Infantas (Madrid, 1918), Guerrero (Ma- 
drid, 1922), and Morales (Madrid, 1920). H. 
Anglés, an outstanding scholar, has been cited 
many times in specific references. 

Finally, A. Chybinski’s editions of old Pol- 
ish music are essential for an understanding of 
the Renaissance as it developed in Poland.*? 
Also, La Musique polonaise by H. Opienski and 
G. Koechert (Paris, 1918) has useful material 
relating to Renaissance music. 


As yet there is no definitive general work on 
music in the Renaissance, and, although some 
aspects of the field have been treated exhaus- 
tively, there are still numerous single topics 
worth investigating. The whole question of in- 


59 A. Chybinski, The mensural theory in Polish 
musical literature of the first half of the 16th century (in 
Polish, before 1912); The relation of Polish music to 
that of the Occident in the 15th and 16th centuries (Cra- 
cow, 1908); Materials for the history of the Rorantist 
Court Chapel from 1540 to 1700 on the Royal Castle of 
Wawel (Cracow, 1910-11); ‘‘Uber die polnische mehr- 
stimmige Musik des 16. Jahrhunderts,’ Riemann 


Festschrift (1909), pp. 340—49; and ‘Polnische Musik 
und Musikliteratur des XVI. Jahrhunderts,’’ SIMG, 
XIII, Part III (1912), 463-505. 
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strumental music in the Renaissance, for in- 
stance, requires further discussion. The litera- 
ture for the motet and mass has not been 
treated historically in any complete sense; and, 
while the chanson and madrigal have received 
more attention, the first of these has only re- 
cently been treated in part in English, and the 
definitive work on the madrigal (in English) is 
still awaiting publication. Likewise, the lives, 
habits, and customs of musicians of the period 
are open fields for investigation, and there is 
great need for more monograph material on 
composers and patrons of music and on the 
cities and chapels where they lived and 
worked. Admittedly, some of these points are 
necessarily in abeyance until it is again possi- 
ble to work abroad in peace, but, even so, 
there are bibliographical outlines necessary for 
material in this country. As yet there is no 
complete survey of the Renaissance music held 
in American libraries and no bibliography of 
the scholarly works treating Renaissance 
music which have appeared since 1878. 
Perhaps it is true, as these suggestions may 
seem to indicate, that present-day musical 
scholarship lags somewhat in the matter of re- 
search; but certainly enough has now been ac- 
complished to prove that actually music was 
well abreast of the times during the Renais- 
sanee. As the work continues, that fact—if it 
is still in doubt—will become increasingly 


more clear. 
CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 


Witu1am DINNEEN 
New York Public Library 
Brown University 
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| English literary criticism: the medieval phase. 
| By J. W. H. Arxrys. Cambridge: At the 
' University Press, 1943. Pp. ix+211. 
: In his Literary criticism in antiquity (2 vols.; 
' Cambridge, 1934; cf. MP, XXXIV [1936], 
i 195-97), Mr. Atkins traced the complex altera- 
_ tions and interrelations of the numerous de- 
» vices and theories of literary criticism which 
" passed from the Hellenic to the Greco-Roman 
world. Literary criticism during the Middle 
» Ages, Mr. Atkins points out in his present 
study, was conditioned during its entire 
length (and the influence continues, although 
+ Mr. Atkins intimates the contrary, into 
: modern criticism) by the heritage of Rome, for 
' rhetoric as developed by Cicero and his suc- 
' cessors had become the means not only of 
' writing, interpreting, and judging prose but 
also of appreciating poetry and of developing 
all varieties of thought and action. Many of the 
roles which rhetoric played in the Middle 
Ages emerge clearly in Mr. Atkins’ account, 
and the elucidation of rhetoric and its devices 
' constitutes the important contribution of his 
_ book toward the ends he sets for it: to fill in a 
gap in the history of criticism and to provide 
_ a background for the understanding of Eliza- 
bethan literature and criticism. But the clarity 


Vi 
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Same: 


' which results from the emphasis on rhetoric 


is somewhat obscured by the simple opposi- 
tions of rhetoric to the other arts of the trivium 
into which Mr. Atkins is betrayed by his con- 
' ception of Humanism (the emergence of which 
_ he seeks in a proper appreciation of literature) 
and Scholasticism (which is antagonistic to 
Humanism). The story of English literary 
criticism therefore begins in the eighth cen- 


_ tury in the works of Bede and Alcuin, who are 
+ grammarians, simple in their approach but not 


opposed to literature; it flowers in the twelfth 
century in the humanistic taste and erudition 
of John of Salisbury, who is critical of logic- 
choppers and antihumanists; the new poetics 
emerges in the thirteenth century, when 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf and John of Garland 
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borrowed its foundations from rhetoric and 
when Robert Grosseteste, Roger Bacon, and 
Richard of Bury developed some of the in- 
teilectual consequences of their opposition to 
Scholasticism and the domination of logic; 
and finally the ‘native literary problems” are 
treated from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries in the defense (with the aid of 
rhetoric) of natural themes and simple prose 
by the author of The owl and the nightingale, 
Wiclif, and Chaucer as well as in the return 
(also with the aid of rhetoric) to extrava- 
gances of style and convention reflected in the 
critical writings of Caxton, Hawes, and Skel- 
ton. 

The history is limited to English literary 
criticism, and the medieval figures like Alcuin, 
John of Salisbury, Geoffrey of Vinsauf, John 
of Garland, Roger Bacon, who spent at least 
parts of their careers on the Continent, are 
separated somewhat artificially from the Ger- 
man, French, and Italian fellow-workers who 
shared and opposed their doctrines. Even the 
tendency to the practical as opposed to the 
speculative, which Mr. Atkins finds character- 
istic of “English thought” (p. 191), scarcely 
justifies the limitatiorf since it is better ex- 
plained by one phase of the development of 
rhetoric than by national characteristics and 
since it is shared by many Continental writers 
(who are excluded from this survey), while, on 
the other hand, many English logicians of the 
fourteenth century (who are likewise excluded) 
contributed to the advance of theoretic specu- 
lation. The limitation to English criticism has, 
however, the virtue of isolating a simple line 
of development which might be lost in the 
more complex interplay of European thought, 
and such defects as may be found in the history 
derive from the virtues of that simplification. 

In the fuller picture the lines could not be 
so sharp nationally, chronologically, or doc- 
trinally. There was no “English literary criti- 
cism” in the Middle Ages; the stages of the 
development of literary criticism are not so 
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abrupt or late; literary criticism is not found 
exclusively in a narrowly defined Humanism. 
English critics find their place in the develop- 
ment of European Latin criticism, and their 
contributions are not, in any simple sense, 
characteristically English. The treatment of 
poetic as one of the parts of logic did not be- 
gin in the thirteenth century (p. 114): it was 
a commonplace in the tenth century, long 
before the introduction of the “new logic” or 
the translation of Arabic compendia in the 
twelfth century (cf. Speculum, XVII [1942], 
16 and 18). It is not true that Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric and Poetics were “practically un- 
known” in the Middle Ages, “all that was 
available in the matter of texts being Alfarabi’s 
Glosses on the Rhetoric and the paraphrases 
of the Poetics due to Averroés” (p. 135): both 
works were translated directly from the Greek 
in the thirteenth century (ef. G. Lacombe, Aris- 
toteles Latinus [Rome, 1939], pp. 17 and 77-78 
for the two known thirteenth-century transla- 
tions of the Rhetoric; for the Poetics, cf. ibid., 
pp. 18 and 79, and also A. Gudeman, Aristoteles 
Poetik (Berlin, 1934], pp. 29, 257-58, and E. 
Franceschini, “La Poetica di Aristotele nel 
sec. XIII,” Atti del R. Istituto Veneto di 
Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, XCIV [1935], 523-48). 
More important than the national or chrono- 
logical separations, however, are the hard 
doctrinal lines according to which grammar 
and certain varieties of rhetoric are made 
sympathetic to Humanism while logic and 
other developments in rhetoric become anti- 
pathetic to it. The broader story is more com- 
plex, both in devices and in subject matter. 
Rhetoric is sometimes limited, during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, to the con- 
sideration of one of the five traditional parts 
of rhetoric—style—and it sometimes embraces 
all five; consequently grammarians were very 
much influenced by rhetoricians in the early 
Middle Ages and the differentiation of dialec- 
tic from rhetoric was the subject of learned 
inquiry and dispute in the later Middle Ages. 
Similarly, with respect to subject matter, 
grammatical devices revolutionized the study 
of law and theology before grammar itself 
became speculative and a part of philosophy, 
while, conversely, the philosophers who made 
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poetic a part of logic and who studied “poetic” © 


arguments returned most surely and first to) 


Aristotle’s conception of poetic as a science 
distinct from the practical and theoretic sci- | 


ences. If Mr. Atkins had broadened his field ~ 


beyond the writers who happened to have been | 
born in England, he might have been induced 
to examine the use of grammar, rhetoric, and 


dialectic in the interpretation of sacred and | 


secular texts in law, theology, and philosophy © 
as well as literature, and he might not have” 
passed over the development of logic as irrele- ” 
vant to his purposes except as hostile to litera- 7 


ture. In the separation of the several senses ~ 
and uses of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic ~ 
the simple opposition of Humanism and Scho- ~ 


lasticism would have been seriously damaged, 


and, although the clear outlines of his story 4 
might have been smudged in that process, he 7 
might have found less occasion to justify the ~ the 
doctrines he studies for their historical im- ~ 


portance while apologizing for their lack of — 


intrinsic interest, and he might have been 
saved the embarrassment of discovering 
rhetoric to be both the villain and the hero—in- 
differently and for the same reasons—in the 
emergent vernacular literature. 


RicHarp McKEon 
University of Chicago 


Wordsworth’s formative years. By GEORGE 
Wivsur Meyer. Ann Arbor: University of © 
Michigan Press, 1943. Pp. viii+265. 

In this book Professor Meyer, of Western 
Reserve University, ventures upon a rather 
daring crusade against continued acceptance 
of The prelude, even now that its early form is 
known, as a reliable autobiographical docu- 
ment. On the basis largely of material not 
generally available until the late Ernest de 
Selincourt published his important edition of 
The early letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth in 1935 and the first volume of the Po- 
etical works in 1940, he undertakes to show that © 
there have been a good many misconceptions 
as to the poet’s development during his ‘“form- 
ative years”; and he promises later (p. 161) © 
“a detailed demonstration of the fallibility of | 
The Prelude as a source for Wordsworth’s 
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: _ and still more because of the shocking result of 
| his residence in France in 1792—these and 
_ other matters are summarized as accounting 
| for the would-be poet’s bitter hostility toward 
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biography—especially for the years following 
the return from France in 1793.” 

Beginning in the present publication with a 
chapter on “Biography, 1770-95,” he prompt- 
ly throws down the gauntlet by asserting that 
the famous passage in Book IV of The prelude 
(ll. 329-45) in which the poet implied that dur- 
ing his first long vacation from Cambridge in 
1788 “bond .. . . was given” that he should be 
“a dedicated spirit,” is ‘excellent poetry” but 
“misleading and therefore bad autobiogra- 
phy” (p. 3). On the contrary, Meyer contends 
that during the years 1787-95 Wordsworth 
“was in truth a rather unengaging victim of 
what modern psychologists would probably 
describe as maladjustment and emotional im- 
maturity” (pp. 4, 5). The early death of both 
parents, financial insecurity owing to the per- 
sistent refusal of the Earl of Lonsdale to pay 
the considerable sum due the Wordsworth 
children, the troubles which William par- 
ticularly had with the guardians because of 
his indifference about trying to secure a fel- 
lowship or to adopt an approved occupation, 


English law, his radical political views in 
sympathy with the French revolutionists, and 
his inability or unwillingness to “settle down” 
until, thanks to the gift from Raisley Calvert, 
it became possible for him and Dorothy to 
begin their frugal but happy life at Racedown. 

Then in successive chapters “The early 
poems” of 1793 (An evening walk and De- 
scriptive sketches), the Letter to the Bishop of 
Llandaff, Guilt and sorrow, and The borderers 
are elaborately analyzed; and the final chapter 
deals with “The naturalism of 1798.” The con- 
clusion as to An evening walk is that it is “es- 
sentially the product of .... dissatisfaction 
with the circumstances” due to “the untimely 
death of his father” (p. 62) and of the wish to 
secure with Dorothy “such an ideal domestic 
situation” as is developed in the poem. De- 
scriptive sketches, though dealing mainly with 
the poet’s walking trip of 1790, is found to re- 
peat the desire for an ideal quiet life, and es- 
pecially to show that such happiness was ‘‘de- 
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pendent upon freedom, and freedom, in turn, 
was dependent upon republican government”’ 
(p. 87). Previous discussions of the Letter to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, lacking knowledge of its 
original form first made available by Professor 
de Selincourt, have been defective, in Meyer’s 
view, through not recognizing its aggressive 
republicanism and its specific indictment of 
English social abuses under the “‘stand-pat” 
laws for which the Bishop had argued. In 
Guilt and sorrow, Meyer contends, ‘‘Words- 
worth was crying out for republican action of 
the French variety against the monarchical 
society of his native land” (p. 144); and in 
spite of faults due mainly to “ineptitude as a 
writer of narrative” (p. 149), he finds in it “a 
long step in the direction of the Lyrical Bal- 
lads” (p. 152). 

The long chapter on The borderers gives 
much attention to topics on which Meyer dis- 
agrees with writers on that puzzling play and 
argues elaborately that it contains “unmis- 
takable affirmation of some of Godwin’s most 
prominent ideas” (p. 175); that, “rather than 
being an expression of the pessimism which 
Wordsworth supposedly cultivated at Race- 
down and later rejected, The Borderers is 
actually a presentation of ideas optimistic in 
their implications” and ‘is a document of 
extraordinary positive significance in the 
progressive development of Wordsworth’s 
thought,” containing “scarcely a trace.... 
of his hatred of monarchy and his zeal for a 
democratic form of government” (p. 218). The 
final chapter deals extensively with The ruined 
cottage of 1798 (which in revised form was wo- 
ven into Book I of ‘The excursion) as a realiza- 
tion of the “philosophy of poetry” that hence- 
forth dominated Wordsworth, and with the in- 
fluence upon him of the psychology of David 
Hartley. 

Such appear to be Meyer’s main conten- 
tions, so far as they can be inadequately pre- 
sented in a brief review. Many readers of 
Wordsworth will probably think there is less 
that is importantly new about his views than 
he believes and that he does not disturb the 
common opinion that the poems written be- 
fore Lyrical ballads are of light weight in com- 
parison with the poet’s work as a whole. Yet it 
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1s worth something to have attention called to 
the material on which Meyer’s claims are 
based; and many students will welcome his de- 
tailed analyses in this book and will look for- 
ward with curiosity to the promised icono- 
clastic attack on The prelude as truthful auto- 
biography. 

GeorcE L. MarsH 
University of Chicago 


Hawthorne, the artist: fine-art devices in fiction. 
By Letanp ScuuBert. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. 
x+181. 

The old and unfortunate hostility between 
scholars and critics is not likely to end until 
scholars attend to some of the values in litera- 
ture which critics insist are important and un- 
til critics develop a precision in their methods 
comparable to that characterizing the best 
scholarship. Along the road toward an eventu- 
al truce, this study of Hawthorne, which at- 
tempts to be both precise and critical, may be 
a valuable signpost. But its value will derive 
from the fact that it points firmly in the wrong 
direction. 

This is not because the author lacks preci- 
sion in announcing his scheme but because the 
scheme itself cannot be employed with preci- 
sion. The preface begins: 

The following study deals only with form. I 
have not considered content. .... We shall ana- 
lyze Hawthorne’s writing and criticize it as we 
would the work of any other artist, whether a 
painter, a sculptor, or even a musician..... In 
short, this study is art criticism, perhaps, rather 
than literary criticism. 


What Mr. Schubert does, therefore, is to 
pick out a number of artistic devices—such as 
rhythmic motifs, color, and sound—which are 
used by artists other than fiction writers, find 
devices analogous to these in Hawthorne’s 
works, and then study in detail Hawthorne’s 
employment of these analogous devices. 

He perceives, for instance (p. 14), that a 
good picture has admirable structure 
when the arrangement of parts is relative to the 
shape of the canvas; when there is a kind of bal- 
ance, symmetrical or asymmetrical, within the 
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; 
? 


outline; when the arrangement of details strikes 7 


put together according to some kind of plan... .. ¥ 
© color 


Now, of course, the parts of a picture are spa- 


tially arranged on a canvas, and nothing in a | 
fictional work exactly corresponds to such a © 


spatial arrangement. But vaguely similar are © 


the successive pages of a short story or the 


chapters of a novel. Very well, he reasons, we © 


may study “structure” in these terms. 


Thus considering the structure of Haw- | 
thorne’s masterpiece, The scarlet letter (pp. © 
137-140), Mr. Schubert finds that ‘in two © 


parts or in three parts or better yet in seven 
parts, it is a beautifully constructed novel.” 
It is thus beautiful because, as he ponders each 
of these possible divisions, he sees nice con- 
trasts and balances in the proportions. There 
are, he notes, three scaffold scenes in the novel, 
one near the beginning, one in the middle, one 
near the end. He says: 


These three incidents are, in every sense, the 
high points of the novel. The middle chapter, 
number twelve, tends to divide the story into two 
parts (or three parts, counting this middle chap- 
ter). This division is logical when we realize that 
up to chapter twelve neither the reader nor Chil- 
lingworth is certain that Dimmesdale is the fa- 
ther of little Pearl; after chapter twelve, there 
can be no doubt. 


The seven-part division is discovered by no- 


ticing which characters are involved and what — 
happens to them in various sections of the © 


book; and Mr. Schubert is delighted to find 
that (if one disregards the framework) there 


are the following symmetrical chapter group- © 
/ mand 


ings: 3, 5, 3, 1, 3, 5, 3. Space on a canvas is 


thus equated, in a novel, with chapters; and 


o 


the forms of the painter’s composition are, in 


turn, equated first with the knowledge of the 


reader and a character and then with particu- © 
lar characters and their actions. All of these ~ 
equations being doubtful, the value of their © 
final sum would seem to be at least moderately | 


dubious. 


Again, Mr. Schubert turns to music, finds 
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material; and when the whole thing seems to be © 
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(p. 67) that it may be admirable because of ~ 
its “recurring use of melodies and chords”— © 


its “rhythmic motifs’”—and he is impelled to © 























— | find something comparable in Hawthorne’s 
to be | fiction. He holds (p. 66) that in literature “the 
.... | repeated motifs may be words or phrases, or 
‘spa- | colors, or masses, or whole images, or even 
‘ina ~ sounds or philosophic concepts.” In The scar- 
ch a © let letter, for instance: 
rare = In chapter seventeen, Dimmesdale says to 
- the | Hester, “I cannot forgive thee!” Twice in the 
3, We | next paragraph, she cries, ‘Thou shalt forgive 
> me!” And twice a few lines later she asks, “‘Wilt 
Iaw- |” thou forgive me?” The minister responds, ‘‘I do 
(pp. | forgive you, Hester. .... I freely forgive you 
two | nOow...-- May God forgive us both! ’’ Another 
even ~ small detail, but an effective one [p. 153). 
vel.” © Or, in studying “The artist of the beautiful,” 
each 7 the author finds another set of rhythms: he is 
con- ~ impressed with the ‘more-or-less regularity” 
here || with which “Hawthorne repeats the words 
vel, = butterfly and beautiful (or some form of them).”’ 
one |» He says: 
_ After a little counting, we find that there is an 
, the — average of about two of these words to a page, a 
pter,  frequeney which demands attention. The pattern 
two 4 is established in the first two sections of the story; 
hap- the frequency is reduced in the middle parts; and 
that —— it increases in a definite crescendo in the last part. 
thil- ~ This is a small matter and one which might be 
> fa- considered accidental and unimportant; but I 
here | have no doubt that the repetition of these words 
' has an artistic and emotional effect in prose just 
3 as it would in poetry [p. 135]. 
no- | 
that © Stirred to emulation, I have done a little 
the | counting, too—counting the number of times 
find | “butterfly” and “beautiful” turn up in Mr. 
rere | Schubert’s eleven-page chapter (pp. 125-35) 
up- — on this story. Here, too, the frequency de- 
s is | mands attention: we find that there are 104 
and — such usages, an average of 9.45 to a page, and 
, in 4 that they mount to a terrific crescendo. This 
the  isasmall matter; but who can doubt that such 
icu- _ frequent repetition stirs the reader 4.72 times 
ese — as much as does Hawthorne’s comparatively 
1eir | puny rhythmic handling? 
ely These are two fairly typical instances of the 
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author’s discovery of patterns of various sorts 
in Hawthorne’s fiction. He is equally percep- 
tive of patterns of color, of light and shade, 
and of sound, as they are analogically found in 
fiction. On occasion, to be sure, he finds pat- 
terns which are, I believe, more significant 
in their relationships to Hawthorne’s artistic 
wholes. But here another difficulty with Mr. 
Schubert’s approach appears, for he seems to 
have found no objective way of studying the 
significant relationships of such patterns to 
artistic wholes. Other critics of fiction are like- 
ly to see the parts of a fictional work in rela- 
tionship to its plot, its meaning, or both; but 
for Mr. Schubert plot and meaning are con- 
tent (p. 131); and, since he has barred talk 
about content, he must steadfastly refuse to 
relate the parts to either of these. Therefore, 
though he can note that parts are similar or 
contrasted or balanced, he must relate them 
to a whole otherwise defined. The only way, it 
appears, that he can define the part-whole re- 
lationship is by calling the devices (p. 12) “the 
author’s means of achieving emotional effects 
....Of arousing emotional impressions,” of 
building up “total impressions.” And these 
subjectively felt “emotional impacts,”’ which 
differ, he admits (p. 9), for every reader, Mr. 
Schubert has, of course, no very precise way 
of describing. 

As a result of his scheme of inquiry, there- 
fore, Mr. Schubert is enabled to say, vaguely, 
that Hawthorne’s fictional works are vaguely 
like paintings and musical compositions. He 
is able to announce, vaguely, the ways their 
picture-like or music-like “parts” are related 
to one another. But when he is asked to say 
why these works should have the resemblances 
he sees or why the parts should be related to 
one another as they are, or if he is asked to re- 
late the parts and their order to an artistic 
whole, he cannot give even vaguely satisfac- 


tory answers. 
WALTER BLAIR 
University of Chicago 
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